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Wifely kudos to Ernie Klack from Irma — 
Carter's new knitted boxer shorts 


Profound poetess, Irma Klack is not. Yet she’s displaj'ed 
infinite wisdom in her choice of gift. Carter’s knitted boxer 
shorts ! Item; the dashing smartness of Carter’s cotton knits 
to flatter Ernie’s appearance. Item: their superb softness 


tliat will pamper him outrageously. Item: their unyielding 
refusal to require ironing (there’s a dividend in this for 
Irma, too). Carter’s knitted boxers — what a splendid way 
for a wife to translate tenderness tangibly! 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter’s knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized (and uncomfortable) to ivear any other kind. 




MEANS COMFORT IN KNITTED BOXER 


Tattcrsall Knit Boxers. $1.65 ... at thc«e and other fine stores: BALTIMORE, Hul^ler's • BILLINGS, Harl-Albin • BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Ca. • BROOKLYN, 
Field Bros. • BUFFALO. Marlin Jacobi • CEDAR RAPIDS, Arirrstrong’s • CHICAGO, Baskin — All stores • FLINT. A. M. Davison . LOS ANGELES. Bullock's Downtown; Westwood; Pasadena, 
Santa Ana • NEW HAVEN, Edw.Malley Co. • NEW YORK, Wallachs; Franklin Simon • PORTLAND. Rosenblatt's • RACINE. Zahn's • RICHMOND, Miller & Rhoads • ST. LOUIS. Boyd's -All stores 
SAN FRANCISCO. Pauson's Store for Men • SYRACUSE. Hotel Syracuse Men's Shop; E. W. Edwards S Son • TOLEDO, Lamson Bros. • TUCSON, Levy's • YOUNGSTOWN, McKelvey's 




Meet Life is so much more sporting when dashing 

ANGLIA from London goes along. Perfect aplomb in every situation. 
A wee bit ouerconfident, perhaps? No, ANGLIA is agile as a cat, with its 
nimble OHV engine and new sports-type transmission. Saucy in appear- 
ance; note the droll Z-line rear window. Beautifully put together. And 
regard as well : wide doors, elbow room for four inside, full dashboard in- 
struments, massive glass area, whacking great (10 cu. ft.) trunk. ANGLIA is 
your faithful friend; gets up to 40 m.p.g. Everywhere ANGLIA takes you, 
you save up to 9^ per mile. Going on a skiing trip this week end? ANGLIA 
savings will stake you to the chair lift. Practical price — about *1600*. 



LOOK FOR THIS SIGN. 

ANGLIA, PREFECT, CONSUL, ZEPHYR, 
DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN t 


CHOOSE FROM 14 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE. INCLUDING 
ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS. FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
JNION OPERATOR 25. 


Vide in fcngloea loi the fo'd Molor Compony, Deorborn, Mcch. Solo ono serviced In Ihe United Sloles by selected dealers, fcr 'urlhpr inforinonon wr,re Imccriro Car Sales, led Motor Company, 
BO Seboefsr td., Dearborn, Mich, *Mlr's- suggested retail price ot Eastern i GuH ports o‘ errry. Slole ond local loies and Ironspotlailon I'Om PO£ es'ro. pree subiect lo change wilhout notice. 
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An Appreciation 

of Old Crow 
On Its 125**^ Anniversary 


By ROBERT RUARK 


?\\‘U'sljal>rr cohmwisl and author of “Poor No More," 
''Soincllii)ig of J'aliic," and "The Old Man and the Boy" 


I AM a writer and not a 
jnolessional whiskey 
expert, but as one fa- 
miliar with the American scene, 
tlie name of Old Ovoav is one I’ve 
known for cjuitc a j)iece of my life. 

I have read that iuvas Old Crow 
that raised the cpiality of bourbon 
from a native, primitive level in 
Kentucky to its present high 
standards. \Vhen it first appeared 
in 1835, the experts of the day 
said Old Crow was the finest 
quality bourbon anyone had ever 
tasted. It n-as the first time tliat 
scientific methods had been used 
in the making of bourbon. In a 
rvay, it marked the temper of the 
times. It was another example of 
the young giant, America, com- 
ing out of its swaddling clothes. 

It is rare for history to record 
the personal whiskey preferences 
of great men, but there are news- 


jiaper articles, books, letters, 
printed reports of speecires, etc., 
tvith particular references to Old 
Crow. For example: Henry Clay, 
the brilliant statesman and sena- 
tor, is reported as riding far out of 
his way to meet James Crow and 
personally order Old Crow by the 
barrel for his \Vashington home. 
Daniel Webster, one of the great 
intellects of our country, pro- 





nounced Old Crow “the finest 
in the world." Andrew Jack- 
son, William Henry Harrison. 
John C. breckenridge. General 
Jolm Hunt Morgan, Kcntiicky s 
CioNornor I-etclier, tvcrc other 
leaders who publicly jrraised this 
great Kentucky product. 

Records sIkjw that Mark Twain 
personally ortlcred it for Ins favor- 
ite tax'crn in F.lmira, New York. 
Jack London said Old Crow was 
"tjcst''; O. Henry called it “su- 
jicrb.” 'Fhere are also records 
ijtdicaring Old Ch’ou' u-as such a 
prized Irrand that over tlte years 
it had to defend it.self against over 
1,800 imitators and forgeries. 

Today, I am told, it is still the 
most preferred bourbon in our 
land. Today it is known as the 
historic bourbon. Today I toast 
the perfect bourbon, good old 
Old Crow. 


OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY.. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF 


Cover: Champion BeiilinQlon ^ 


This dog represents one of 
the few breeds that have won 
at Westminster — and sur- 
vived- For the unhappy story 
of cockers, poodles, fox ter- 
riers and boxers, see page 62. 

Pkolojraph bv John G. Zimmerman 


Next week 





► The Russians pour into Cal- 
ifornia this month — along with 
hundreds of Austrians, Cana- 
dians, Japanese, French and 
Liechtensteinians, amongoth- 
ers — to compete in the 1960 
Winter Olympic. Games at 
Squaw Valley. For readerswho 
will see the Games in person or 
follow them on TV and radio. 
Sports Illustrated presents 
aspecialPreviewthat explains 
the complexities of the snow 
and ice events and singles out 
theskiersandskaters most like- 
ly to succeed. Plus a color gal- 
lery of these remarkably hand- 
someathletes.maleandfemale. 


Sports Iixustratbo published 
weekly by TIMK Inc.. 540 
No. Michigan Avu., Chicago 
11. 111. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada S7.50 one year. 


e 1960 BY TIUB INC. ALL BIGHTS RESERVED 
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“Soundings” 


By Paul Larson, 

President of Larson Boat Inc. 


Torlay I’d like to take up some of the 
questions people often ask me about niy lap- 
line hull design. The one I hear most often 
is. "Wouldn't it he simpler anrl ju.st as good 
if you had a smooth ludl?” Well, it would 
certainly i>e simpler. Rut it definitely would 
not he as good. In 44 years of boat building, 
we know from experience the characteristics 
of every tyjx? of hull and material- 

First off, with a lapline hull, you don’t need 
a keel. Your prop bites solid water-you get 
more honest work out of your outboard motor. 
Also, Larson runabouts are easier to trailer. 

But the main advantage of the lapline de 
sign is this: as the boat moves along, water is 
"caught" by each lap. rolled back toward the 




Rtern. and mixed with air. The buhhlea which 
are formed can actually be .seen squirting 
out from underneath the .stern. These bub- 
bles act much like hall bearings. They give 
you a .smoother ride. 

Thoy also give you more lift. Water and 
bubbled spray, hitting the laps gives upward 
thru.st. The boat gets up and rides on a 
smaller welted .surface. The more it rises, the 
niore speed you get. And because Tarson 
boats plane flat and high, spray is held down 
and you stay dry. 

In cornering, each lap 

acts like a tiny keel. The 
boat banks up nicely, 
comes around crisply, 
while you sit solid in your 
. seat. The "soft chine" 
••^contour of the Larson 
V hull won’t trip in a turn. 
■ ■ -'-li Larson boats are very 

— stable. 

In adriition. laplines add .strength. T.arson 
fiberglass hulls, with sealed doul)le-bottoin 
and flat floors, are extremely .sturdy to begin 
with; the Japiines add another margin of 
safety. 

The next question people are likely to ask 
Is, “If laplines are so important, then why 
don't you continue them all the way up the 
side?" The answer Is that laplines aren’t nec- 
essary or even an advantage above the water- 
line. Moulding more than ten laps into our 
hull would simply increase the cost of the 
boat with no benelil to the buyer. .Mso. we 
think the boat is prettier with a smooth hull 
above the waterline. 

All of which will give you some idea, 1 
hope, of the amount of time and thought we 
have put into our lapline design for your 
pleasure, comfort, safety, and convenience. 
I would like to invite you to test our boat's 
performance yourself. Before you decide on 
a new boat line, take a demonstration ride 
and . . . 

Notice the difference in 


Larson &oot Works in Little Falls, Minn. • 
Noshville, Go. • Ontario, Calif. • Casper, 
Wyo. . Alliance, Ohio and Cornwall, 
Ontofio, Canoda 


T he place is Squaw Valley, Cali- 
fornia, The time, February 18 
through 28. And the occasion, as the 
world knows, the VIII Olympic Win- 
ter Games. Next week Sports Illus- 
trated will devote more than 20 
pages 'eighl in color) to its Preview 
of the Games. In preparation for more 
than a year, the Preview will evaluate 
U.S. prospects and present the out- 
standing competitors on whom the 
various nations are pinning their 
hopes. The Preview will, as well, an- 
alyze the challenges of the many cat- 
egories of competition: speed and fig- 
ure skating, ice hockey, Alpine skiing, 
Nordic skiing and biathlon, this 
year making its debut as an Olympic 
event. Specially commissioned dia- 
grams and action drawings explain 
the techniques and subtleties the 
sports involve. 

Back last week from his latest vis- 
it to Squaw Valley, Associate Edi- 
tor Plzra Bowen joined with the rest 
of the Sports Illustrated Olympic 
staff to bring the Preview into final 
form. Reporting on the Olympic site, 
whose development Sports Illus- 
trated has followed in detail since 
our -July 11, 1955 issue, he said: “No 
resort in America has a greater vari- 
ety of winter sports opportunities, of 
terrain and, on any given day, of 
snow conditions.” 

Even more remarkable than the 
development ol Squaw Valley is the 
growth in this country of winter 
sports in general— a growth signaled 
by the decision to award the U.S. the 


Winter Games for the second time. 
The first time, of course, was at Lake 
Placid in 1932. Between then and 
now, and in part because of the stim- 
ulus those Games gave, the U.S. has 



THE PLACE 


become as ardent a winter sports 
country as any in the world and as 
rich in terms of participants, resorts, 
tows and other facilities. 

Where we now stand competitively 
as practitioners of winter sports only 
the oncoming Games will reveal for 
sure. But the Preview, a key chap- 
ter in the story of the VUI Olympic 
Winter Games, should give grounds 
for a good guess. 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do IfOU take 
your wife racing? (Asked of 
leading sailboat racers) 


BRIGGS 
CUNNINGHAM 

Greeua ('oiin. 

Skipper of Columbia 
1959 America's Cup 
win tier 

Like all women, she does what she likes. 
So whether I take her along depends on 
what the race is and whether or not she 
is interested in going. She's a top racer, 
and Fm frank in admitting that .she and 
her sister taught me to sail. We’ve raced 
together on Six-meter boats and occa- 
sionally won. 


GEORGE O'DAY 

Boston 

1957 North American 
champion 




No. I used to take her along until w'e got 
married. Then one day I ruined her per- 
manent wave during a race. That was it. 
Racing is too intense for her, the way I 
do it. She thinks I would just as soon heave 
her overboard in a racing emergency. I al- 
ways had a girl crew because the girls will 
put up with anything before marriage. 



You'll be the envy of all your lakeland 
neighbors — with the permanent beouly, 
safety and water-fun convenience of 
STANDARD STEEL, America's finest ALL-STEEL 
Piers, Floating Docks and accessories! 
Available in sizes, shapes, designs for every 
need — from simplest boat landings 
to truly modern “Patio-on-the-Lake" 
designs, marinas and large resort 
arrangements. Sectional construction 
simplifies installotion. 


Amerfce't leoding Producers of Waterfront Equipment 
Dept.l , 2836 S. 16lli St. * Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


At The 

CHICAGO BOAT SHOW 


See Our Complete Display — 

BOOTHS 1137 TO 1 140 




GUESS- 

LESS 

FISHING 


You'll land ’em like lliia 
with the help nfa Hons 
"SPORTSMAN" Depth 
Kinder. Keeps your keel 
clear, too . . . wherever you 
cruise' 80- and '240-^ ranses 
5 (uily-transiitnrired 
models — from $128.50 

ROSS 

LABORATORIES, INC. 

Seattle. Washington 



built 

to a proud tradition. . . 


A tradition that makes you proud to say 
"mine’s a Penn Yan!” 


For forty years. Penn Yan Boats have led in 
beauty, style, long-life and sajety. Penn Vans 
have a reputation to uphold, not only for great 
boats in the past, but for building boats belter 
every year, That’s why the 1960 Penn Vans are 
so outstanding, so worthy of the slogan "Beauty 
backed by scientific marine engineering," 
KBS^ifS*3Sli CATALOG describing complete 

line, including clinker-builts up to 
23 ft. and the new, BIG Cabin 
Cruisers. Write. Penn Tan Boats. 
Inc., 50 Street. Penn Tan. N. Y 
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For relaxed 
sailing-RCA 
Cruisephone 

Transistorized Radiotelephone 

Whetlier just to keep in touch with 
fishing mates or to get help in a real 
emergency, RCA Cruisephone is es- 
sential on any boat. Rnjoy the security 
of continuous contact with U. S. Coast 
Guard Stations for storm and other 
\ital sailing information! Cali any 
telephone exchange in the United 
States from your boat! Or shout 
"Mayday” when you’re in trouble 
and know that other boats in your 
vicinity will be alerted! 

There’s the high-powered 65-watter 
illustrated above for extended cover- 
age; also a popular 35-waLter. Both 
offer a bonus of broadcast radio enter- 
tainment as well. All aluminum con- 
struction for longer life; superb styling 
and finish; RCA dependable! 

•Sef JiCA’f coifiphif live of murine 
etcctrovice inpiiinneiit nl the Haul Sbnwfi 
— from budgti priced depth indieutor.i 
and dirrcliov fiiidcn' to radar! Or vrile 
for l/xt of Radiomarinc Dcalcrx. 

ROA. Depl. DR-370 Rnildivg lo-l, 
Camden. ;V. J. 



RADIO CORPORATION 
Of AMERICA 

COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
CAMDEN, N.J, 


HOTBOX continued 



DR. HERB DAY 

Senllle 

1057 Sirifi.wre Ocean 
Race winner 


Yes, once in a while, but not in the im- 
portant races for K-:^8s, because the crews 
are all men, with five (o a crew. Although 
my wife is a good enough sailor, one of the 
be.st, these rugged, overnight ocean races 
are really stag parties and no place for 
women. However, my wife and I have 
sailed other races together. 



JIM MERTZ 

Ki/c, N.Y'. 

1 958 Long I/^laiid 210 
chins champion 


Always. She’s lops. When we race the 210, 
she’s ai the helm off the wind. I start and 
.sail to windward. Actually, she thinks 
she’s belter than 1, and she doesn’t hesi- 
tate to tell me off hy exclaiming “Nerlz, 
Mertz.” There are many \\'ho agree ivilh 
her. She won the Women’s National in 
1950, 1954 and 1959. 



HARRY MELGES JR. 

Lake Geneca, H'ts. 
1959 Morth American 
champion 


The .scows have a crew of four, includ- 
ing the .skipper. I lake my wife most of 
the time because .she's a real a.s.sfti. She 
can do anything a.s fast as or faster ihan 
any member of the crew. Actually, my 
wife is the lirains of the outfit, and .she 
calls ihe shots, knowing the exact mo- 
ment when lo lack or to come about. 



TED HOOD 

Marhlehead, 

1956 Norik American 
champion 


Yes. Let me .say right off that she never 
.sailed before we met, so she isn’t too good. 
But she has a lot of grit, and sticks to it. 
I race a 40-footer with a crew of six. My 
wife was a member of ihe crew in every 
race 1 entered last year, and we didn’t do 
badly. I’ve also raced a Star with her a.s 
the crew, and we’ve won. 



You can launch these 
boats and motors anytime 

. . . they’re made with 
Reynolds Aluminum 


Aero-Craft 

Aqua Swan 

Arkansas T raveller 

Barracuda 

Blue Star 

Buddy Boy 

Cadillac 

Cherokee 

Crestliner 

Delhi Boats 

DuraCraft 

Duratech 

FeatherCraft 

Freeland 

Glidercraft 

Grumman 

Lone Star 

Lundcraft 


Meyers Sabre Craft 

Mitchell Boat 

Naden Quality Line 

Nelson Boats 

Orlando Clipper 

Pioneer 

Polar Craft 

Resorter 

Rich Line 

Seamaid 

Sea Nymph 

Smith Craft 

Sports-Kraft 

Starcralt 

Texas Maid 

Trailorboat 

Vio Holda 


Outboard Motors 

Buccaneer Mercury 

Evinrude Scott 

Johnson West Bend 
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LAUNCHING TIME: 

, . . no patching, scraping or caulking with an aluminum boat 
... no cracks or rust, resists corrosion even in salt water 


You can throw your sander away, 
your caulking gear and your paint 
brush too, when you buy a boat made 
with Reynolds Aluminum. Push off 
for the briny any time, any place; 
this aluminum water baby is always 
ready to go. Same goes for outboard 
motors made with aluminum. 

Aluminum needs no maintenance 
other than an occasional washing 
down. It won’t waterlog, bum, crack 
or leak. It won’t rot or rust in the most 
corrosive or salty waters. 


In fact, aluminum comes closer to 
being truly maintenance free than any 
boat material you can think of. And 
an aluminum boat is lighter and 
stronger than any other— to save 
work, save repairs. 

See how much fun, how little work 
boating can be with an aluminum 
boat or outboard motor. Look for 
boats and motors listed on oppo- 
site page — made with Reynolds 
Aluminum. Reynolds Metals Company, 
P.O. Box 2346-NE, Richmond 18, Va. 

STRENGTH .. . DURABILITY 



Watch Rsynolds TV thowi— "All STAR COIF", 
"ADVENTURES IN PARADISE" and 
"BOURBON STREET BEAT"— ABC-TV 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED February S, I9S0 M3 


Rugged 14 ft. aluminum runabout 
guaranteed 15 years: Only $425! 

Meet the new aluminum runabout that eaters to your every boating 
whim. Relaxing fishing. Exciting skiing. Family cruising. The brawny 
Bonanza is de.signecl to add to your enjoyment. It’s Starcraft con- 
structed for less down time, more fun time. And it is guaranteed in 
NEW writing for 15 year-s against punctures and pupped rivets. See your 
Starcraft dealer for an eye-opening demonstration of tliis boat’s fine 
BONANZA performance, obvious versatility. 



WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 

STARCRAFT BOAT CO. Department Sl-3 • Goshen, Indiana 


HOTBOX eo«h'nncd 



LOWELL NORTH 

San Diego 

1959 Siar class world 
champion 


Yes, becau.se .she enjoys racing and it 
keeps it in the family. Anyhow, we like to 
do things together. During competition 
in the Star c!a.s.s, it’s necessary to get a 
top crew. Naturally, my wife isn’t strong 
enough to qualify. However, in local rac- 
ing, where a championship isn't at slake, 
she does very well. 


BILL COX 

Darien, Conn. 

1957 Lighlning class 
icorld champion 


In the old days in keel boats, such as 
the International One-Designs, 1 always 
took her along because she was such a 
good crew. In recent years in centerboard 
boats, where hiking out is so tiring, she 
sort of became more interested in tennis. 
This coming summer we’ll be together 
again racing a catamaran. 




Now you con ski, ploy golf, swim, ride, 
ice skote— or just relax in the sun and enjoy 
the scenery —all in the same day, thanks 
to mountains that tower obove 
the Broadmoor's bright, worm volley! 


Delightful food, world-renowned wine cellor, 
perfect service— plus entertoinment, 
doncing, shops, tours, etc. 

YOU'LL LIKE IT! 

Write to Dept. 225 
for color brochure and 
available reservations. 

THE 

bro^dmook. 



COLORADO SPRINGS. COLORADO 



MORE FUN AND 

GOOD BOATING 
ANYWHERE! 


• 15 MODELS • NEW SEATING 

• ALL SHELGLAS® • NEW FLOTATION 

• NEW COLORS • OLD PRICES 

SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 



56 YEARS OF FINE BOAT BUILDING 


SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 

SHELL LAKE, WISCONSIN 



HENRY B. (HANK) 
du PONT 

Del. 

1959 Off-Sonndings 
series winner 


Yes, becau-'^e I always like to have her 
on board. When I don’t lake her along, 
it’s usually because an ocean race is 
involved. Although my wife is a good 
sailor, she much prefers cruising. She 
does like to race with me though in day 
events in Long Island Sound and near- 
by waters. 


ASHLEY SOWN 

San Diego 

1959 Ensenada ocean 
race winner 



I sure do. My wife takes care of the 
food situation, handles the ice cubes and 
checks the bilges. She also does for me 
what Mrs. Vanderbilt used to do for 
Harold — time my starts. I’m sure she was 
our good luck charm in the 1959 Ensena- 
da, the race from Newport, Calif, to En- 
senada, Mexico. 
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You Get MORE with Arkansas Traveler! 



EXCLUSIVE! 
Fold-down tables 
tailh bandy slorace 
areas in CSP-16G. 


\oiril spot this boat anywhere for the proud 
way it steps out — for the sheer beauty of its 
lines — for the deep comfort it provides its 
passengers. It represents a definite new stan- 
dard in boat rpiality — and it is typical of the 
miire line of I960 Arkansas Trun-lers. 

You will drive any one of tlic new models 
with assurance that its style, its performance 
and its ease of handling speak volumes for 
your judgment as the owner. Here are boats 
beautifully mode in aluminum and in fiber 
glass — today’s great marine materials. They 
give you liic dej)cmlabi]ity of sound manu- 
facture, guided and controlled by research 


and development fiieilities llial are uniijue in 
tiu! boating fudil. In every particular, from 
basic design and staunch conslniclion through 
fine appointments and sparkling style, you get 
more with Arkansas 'IVaveler. Go to your 
.Arkansas Traveler dealer wlu> will slioiv you 
what we mean. 

FREE! Complete iics(Tipli<ins. sperificalioiis 
an<l full color illustrations of tlie 20 great boats 
of the lyW) Arkansas Traveler line, both alu- 
minum and fiber glass. Send for your copy. 

SOUTHWEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2074 East 14th Street, Little Rock, Arkansos 

A Divitfo-i ol Slontfjfd EoiWy fowipraenf Motulatluiwg Coe-pony 



TRAVELER 


Plonts at: Adorns, Wis. , . . Amsferdom, N.Y. . . . Little Rock, Ark. 
In Canada; Traveler Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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NEW FROM GALE... 


1960’s power-packed line of 
“Go-Anywhere” outboard motors! 


AN YWHEKE is your playground when you go 
outboarding. And there’s no finer way to GO 
than with a Gale outboard motor. Just look! 
Modern style stands out in sparkling colors. 
Superb engineering stands out in flashing per- 
formance. Precision design stands out in the 
smooth, quiet operating ease that makes any 
of the new "Go-Anywhere” Gale outboards so 
satisfying to own. 

Take the mighty V SOVEREIGN. Never be- 
fore has balance met brawn in such a perfect 
power package. Or Gale’s Sovereign 35, the 
electric-starting beauty that outvalues any 
other outboard in its class. Or choose any of 
Gale’s stylish Buccaneer motors. . .35, 25, 15, 
5 or 3 hp...and get a value-packed outboard 


that delivers rugged reliability and durable 
long life. For every Gale outboard is "Tank- 
Tested” at the factory— your guarantee of 
dependable performance from the first easy 
start. No trouble. No strain. Just fun. 

All the new "Go-Anywhere” Gale outboards 
are on display at your dealer’s now. See them. 
Try them. Compare them. You’ll discover for 
yourself that no other motor gives you more 
in downright carefree boating pleasure. This 
year, skipper ... make yours a Gale outboard 
and step ahead of the crowd. 

Find your Gale dealer in the "Yellow Pages” 
and see him this week. Or write for colorful 
free catalog to: Gale Products, Dept. 820, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 
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the mighty 

V Sovereign 

NEW! 60 hp, 4 cylinder V-bloek engine delivers big 
power thrust to plane the heaviest cruisers with no loss oF 
lugging power. ..the bursting speed to pull a squad oF 
skiers. Power impulses every 90° turn of the shaft deliver 
smoothness no other design con match, 

NEW! Gale's 5-point Top-To-BoHom silencing makes 
this the quietest of big power outboards. I) Powerhead 
floats on a cushion of rubber; 2) fiberglass covers trap 
sound; 3] shock absorbers isolate vibration; 4) exhaust is 
deep underwoter; and 5) constant-contact spiral gears are 
super-quiet. 

NEW! Slim, trim "Torpedo" lower unit adds zip to 
boat's performance. Gear and shaft assembly mounted on 
anti-friction bearings (like all other thrust points on this 
beauty) for trouble-free long life. 


Get a Gale and GO... ANYWHERE 


GALE PRODUCTS ^ GALESBURG, ILLINOIS • DIVISION OF OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 
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Sleeps 2; 1.0. a. 24'1'’; beam, 8'9'’; draft, bottom, 

sides, transom, Ve" 5-ply marine Mahogany-fated plywood; 
frames, lV8"x5’' Mahogany; decks, Va" 5-ply marine ply- 
wood, Vinyl-covered; keel, 2-5/l£*"x8" reinforced Mahog- 
any; stem, laminated Mahogany; chines, lVa“ x 3*/2" while 
oak; fastenings, brass, bronze; steering wheel. Mahogany, 
chrome; hardware, chrome plated; hull fittings, bronze; 
windows, glass, weather-sealed, sliding; all hull wood 
PENTA treated; propeller shaft, t" monel; shaft log, 
brass solf-aligning; rudder, manganese bronze; strut, manga- 
nese bronze, Cutless rubber bearing; steering, Mar-Mac; 
fuel tank, 50-gaI.; fused 12-volt system, .90 amp. hr. bat- 
tery; engine box, sound, heat insulated; engine options, 109- 
240 Gray, Chrysler, Dearborn; hydraulic controls. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

Vinyl-covered decks, cockpit, cabin top; nav. light; fiybridge 
windshield hinged, hatch, forward deck; electric horn; fire 
extinguisher; marine toilet; ventilators; shocks, cleats, hawse 
fittings; bow staff; cabin light; sliding g'ass side cabin 
windows; comb, ignit. -starter switch; complete marine con- 
sole; single lever hydraulic throttle control. 


S^im su’ijlly over the water in your Higgins ANTIGUA 24 
to where the big ones l»rl(. Never mind the choppy seas, 
for you enjoy the newest advance in boat design, the 
POLYHEDRAL }iULL, which cushions the ride, giving Utile 
or no pounding. Up to 36 m.p.h., yoti'ti experience a new 
sensation in travel over water. And from your spacious 
cocl{pit, fish in comfort — you and five others! For speed, 


PAINT 

Two-tone, blue-white huH; Nautolex teak, striped cockpit, 
aft deck; light blue vinyl side, forward decks, cabin top, 
white, varnish trim cabin; Multiflex tan cabin interior, 
dark blue boot topping; filler, copper bronze bottom. 

All specifications, colors, standard equipment subject to 
change without notice. 


seal^ccping, maneuverability — .'INTICUA 24. 


Box 8001, * ^ New Orleans 22, Le. 


Write for furllicr ricttiils and the name of your ncaresl Higgins dealer. 

1960 SEAFARER FLEET 

K — ■' T Port Royal IT Runabout Mandalay 18 Runabout 


Antigua 24 Inboard. Tahiti 24 Outboard Sports Fishers t . ^ 

Granada 2S Cruiser ~ Coming: Chandeleur 33 Sports Fisher 
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’60 CORVETTE 


the pure definition of a sports car! 

Here is the latest edition of America’s only sports car. Because, like its forerunners, it is 
unique in concept and performance, its designers are required to solve only one problem: 
How much pure driving pleasure can be engineered into a road machine? What does this 
single-mindedness produce? ■ You’ll have to drive a Corvette to find out. Small, inky words 
just can’t tell you the exultant feel of a Corvette in javelin-swift motion. The deep assurance 
of its road-holding. The meaning of dead-true steering. The solid, soft, absolutely flat way 
a Corvette slices around a curve. ■ As you may have sensed, we are almighty proud of the 
Corvette. Because it is a car built to uncompromising standards of road behavior — and 
because it has been polished, honed and perfected year by year noth this one end in view. 
Down below we outline some of 1960’s technical accomplishments. But you don’t have to 


study these to know what Corvette stands for. All you have to do for that is slide behind 


the wheel, flip the switch — and wait for that first wonderful moment of astonishment! 



There are some really remarkable 
results hidden under modest- 
sounding specification changes in the 
1960 Corvette. For example . . . 
Suspension: A stabilizer bar has 
been added at the rear . . . and rear 
spring rebound travel has been in- 
creased one inch. Result: every 
Corvette now has a more supple 
“boulevard” ride . . . but every 
Corvette will corner flatter, stick 
better and definitely outhandle any 
Corvette offered before, even those 
with the 1959 heavy-duty suspen- 
sion option. Engines: All Corvette 
V8’s now have a drain path to 
prevent oil from accumulating at the 
base of the valve springs and even- 
tually working into the cylinders. 


Cooling’s better, too, with the fan 
closer to the radiator for more 
effective air flow at all engine speeds. 
All ’60 manual-sliift models have a 
weight-paring aluminum bell hous- 
ing— and the top Fuel Injection* and 
dual-four-barrel carburetor versions 
shed additional pounds with new 
all-aluminum cross-flow radiators. 
Brakes: Advances in the optional 
sintered-metallic brakes enable them 
to cope with the most severe heavy- 
duty service while giving a per- 
fectly docile brake for street use. 
Summary: The 1960 achievement 
in suspension puts Corvette in a 
class occupied by virtually no other 
sports car, combining the softness of 
“touring” springs with the absolute 


stability of full competition sus- 
pension. The range of five engines, 
from the 230'h.p. standard V8 to 
the 290-h.p. edition, the three trans- 
missions, from standard 3-speed to 
extra-cost Powerghde or 4-speed 
manual shift, give drivers an oppor- 
tunity to suit their desires perfectly. 
In all. Corvette today stands as the 
supreme road car, America’s out- 
standing triumph in the interna- 
tional field of sports car design. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

’Optional al extra cost. 


CORVETTE 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the iceek 


FIGURE SKATING — (nrnl Hi-isa. 20-ycar- 
old New York University junior, an over- 
whelming favorite in win an Olympic gold 
medal in fiKure skulitig later this month, 
moved serenely through her seliool figures 
anil free-skating numbers, was given near- 
perfeet score by enchanted judges as she 
won her fourth straight national champion- 
ship, at Seattle. 

In the men’s division i>uve Jenkins, 23- 
year-old medical student at Western Re- 
serve, holder of national and world figure 
titles for the last throe years, put on a daz- 
zling display of Icap.s and flips in the free 
skating to defeat Tim Brown of Sacramento 
for the championship, 

TRACK & FIELD High Jumper John Thom- 
as 18, Boston University sophomore, fal- 
tered briefly in his Millrose Games jumping 
duel with Charley Duma.s of Southern Cali- 
fornia but cleared 6 fwl II on his third try, 
then scaled 7 feet 1 14 to up his own world 
indoor record by hi inch. 

Earlier in same meet Houston and Au.s- 
tralia’s .A1 Lawrence sprinted away from 
Hou.stunand Poland’s. I ohn Macyin the last 
quarler mile of the l.hree-mile run, missed 
the world indoor reconl by a thin second 
in time of t3-.SX.(!. 

BASEBALL Baseball’s new major league, 
the foniinenial. is,sued its own official birth 
certificate at full-scale powwow in New 
York, named Buffalo as the eighth and 
final entry. Rest of the roster: New York, 
Hou.sion. Toronto, Alhmla. Denver, Dal- 
las Fort Worth, Minneapolis- St. Paul. 

FOOTBALL The new profes-sional .-tmerican 
Fooihali I.eaguc rounded out its rosier with 
I he ad mission of Oakland, Calif, as its eighth 
franchise. With LosAngelesandSan Francis- 
co clubs in the NFL, a Los Angeles club al- 
ready in the AFL, California now claims 
four of the nation’s 20 jiro franchises. 

HORSE RACING In Santa .Anita Maturi- 
ty First LaiKling demonstrated that he had 
fully recovered from the kidney infection 
that made his 1950 season such a disuiiiioinl- 
rnenl. justified Owner Christopher Chen- 
ery’s 510,000 supjvlemetitary entry fee. 
Under brilliant, whipfiaahing ride by Jockey 
Eddie Arcaro. colt defeated Ragiiad, Willie 
Shoemaker up, by a half length in }] 66.490 
classic. Impre.ssive victory, his biggest since 
19.58 (larden State Stakes, indicated that 
Chenery's strapping 4-year-i)ld bay is ready 
to throw a strong challenge at Sword Danc- 
er. 1959’s Horse of the Year, when the two 
meet in New York this .s|>ring. 

BOXING-- Although the acfiiin was thick 
and fast, none of it, alas, was in the ring, 
and the Inccmar J<ihniiss<>n-Flo>d Pallcrson 
rematch seemed as uncertain and distant as 
ever. New York Attorney General Louis J. 
Lefkowitz charged TclePrompTer. which 
televised the first fight, and Floyil Patter- 
.son Enterprises with attempting to monoji- 
olize and control the heavyweight cham- 
pionship and began action to dissolve the 
firms under the state's antitrust law, John 
Dejohn and Joe Necro, comanagers of Car- 
men Basilio. were banned for life by New 
York boxing commission for making pay- 
ments to Hoodlum Gahe Genovese. New 
York Stale .Assemblyman Fmnris J. Son- 
hsii, a former member of the boxing com- 
mission, introduced a bill which he thought 
would solve every thing: outlaw professional 
boxing in New "i'erk. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBAtL — B(AS7'O.V, Uvdtr IK .vn.4 Eiudern 
Oimion xlanilitigi'; ST. l,OUlS, Iciiiler in H'w/ern 


BOATING — I'l.’liSl.’IT. Sa-fool euiler ovnal b-/ 
Hvii-anl Ahmnnson of Heoerli/ IlilU, Ciiiif., fiml lu 
jiiitifi '.Ml itii.ys b'Oi'.lli imil 'ictr-ntl u'inner in 
t,i31-tnile San Vieou-lo-Afapulcu naehl ruet. 

BOXING DOS' fi'I.I.MER. H’mI Jordan. Hlak, 
iii-niiind ilcrixion oter Virfft* .4 kins, St. Louvi, mid- 
dleicfiokls, St. Lonin. 

GOLF— -U/Ki.’ SOIJCIIAK of nurham. N.C., tiO,- 
OOu San i?i>i7o open with iSP Jar 7i lioJec. Rnntitt- 
tip: Jnhnitii I’ull. Skrevepart, Da., irilk S70, Man 
/Mena. Calif. 

DICK MblZ,. Seu: Orltann. ilM iiMniiai PGA 
xeniuTH luurnamenl irilh JHi for 72 holts. Dunedin, 

JOAS/SK GOODWIS', Haerrhill, .t/uns., iiwif 
DOJaS THIUAPS, BtlUvilU, III., i and I nrer 
Barharii Mclnlirf and Jiidp Bell, ii oiuen'x inter- 
iialiunai faur-ball tournament, I/alli/u-und, Fla. 
JUDY EI.I.EIl, III, Old Hickory, Tenn.; JUDY 
BEl.E, 2J. Widdla. Krin.9.: JVAS'HE GOOD- 
a IS. 2.1, llarerhill, ■Hnx.r.; RMUiAKA McIS- 
riRE, 2.1. Lake Park, Fla.: AS'SE QUAST, £2, 
ilarystiUe, ll'ii.'./i.; JOASSE GUS'DEKSON. 2ll, 
Kirkland. n’lXKk.,- and ASS CASEY JOHN- 
STO.W, .Wii.ion City. Iowa, Humeti lu I HGO U.S. 
Curtin Cup tear... 

HOCKEY — ,t/O.V77fBAL Jirxl, 'fOftOSTO second, 
DETIiOlT third in SHI. slnwiinyi.. Last iceek's 
scores: Sea- York i, Monlreul 2; Toronto 2, Chicago 
i; .Montreal i. Delroit 2; Taranto 3. Sew York 2; 
Boston .{, iJetroil 2; riuVago 2, Montrtal t; Toronto 
. 1 , Chiciigu .I; Boston (5, .ttontrcnl 5,‘ Defrait 3, 
Sew York .i. 


HORSE RACING — S’OTiLE SEL, S3S.25II Bongain- 
tiilea Turf Handicap, I .1/111 miles in 1:56 4/5, ft* 
neck oen Tudor Era, [lialenli. George Gibb up. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS PHIL HILL, 
Santa Momru.(:alif.,andCIJFF ALLISON. Bng- 
hind, I):IT;I2.II for t ,tWti ktlonielers, Duenos .Aire.r 
.S'portu Cur Race, in Ferrari .ilWO; Buenos Aires. 


SKIING ODDVAR ROSSESTAD, Soriraii, 
iHCH’n eoHiftin«rf /Hie; ELIZABETH GREENE, 
RuseUind, B.C., u-omen’s combined title. National 
Alpine fiiar^ionship#, .Alin, Uloft- 
I.JSOA MEYBRS. Mammoth La.:cs. Calif., orer- 
all women's title with 36 points torer Relay Snile 
and Reaeriy .Anderson who lied for semnd with 35 
puintai for Cnppa CrUeba Cup; TOM CORCO- 
/f.4jV, Hnnoi'sr, S.H., first in kick’h giarU shilom, 
Ciippu Griseha meet, Dacn.a, Switzerland. 


SKI JUMPING-Jf.u RRENSAS. /-Mrf«//'urlfc. 
iriinft., niiltuniil ski jumping lilte with leaps of 306 
and .il U feet Mying Atiierirnn distance record set in 
1952 I OH aS-meler Pine Monnlnin hill, for 250,7 
points. Iron AJoiuitoin, Mich. 


SPEED SKATING — KEN BART HOIAJM KIV . 

.UiHnetrpolM, his lith senior rntn's title with 13 
pninl.a, St. Paul. 


SWIMMING— CHR/S VON SALTZA, .Snndi Cftiru 
Swim Club, lOO-gard frce.tlylc in 56 seconds and 
25'1-yard freestyle in 2:36.2 to better her awn Ameri- 
can indoor records; L YNN BURKE. .S'rtnfu Clara 
Swim Club, 220-1/(17(1 baekslruke in 2:IS.S and 
KA TH Y TRIPLETT, KA THE SIMEC.K. VON 
S.ALTZA and BL KKE. Santa Clara Swim Club, 

ords, 8un Jose open .AAU meet, San .lose, Calif. 
TRACK & FIELD- P.AIIRY O'BRIEN's 63-foot 

pound leulher-coeereit ball was found to hare split, 
jtpilleil four ounces of rftol, Los Angeles. 

MiLEPOST-yACK/E JESSES, 32, RosUm Red 
Saw uulhetder and .American League's Most Valuable 
J'laycr in 1 953, amioiinced his retirement from S2,U,- 
l/ini-a-year job with Red Sox In deeole lime to fam- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 — Jofiin Gerdii. 6 — A.P. I21, Joein Gerdii, kickord 
Meol, N.Y. Doilv Newj, Bill Mofk, A.r.. B — A.P.; 1 1 — 
U,P-l. ‘3l, A.?, 17 — Wioe World, Euroroan, Herb 
Sfharlman, Morvin E. Newiron; 1 8. 1 9 - Ben Olender- 
trs Angeles r.mEs; 22. 23 »oy ftolow.nslci 121, Jerry 
YMrinon Globe, 32— brewing oy Afoy 37— BJI Mork: 
44— Sicnhon Blokc; 50, 51 A.P.r 52 — U.P.I.: 59 - 
Herb Sckorlmoni 60. 61— Ner! lei'e'. Herb Scho'tmon 
(21:62— A.P., 63— U.P.I.. A.P. 121. 64— Evelyn M. Sho- 
ler, N *ia leen-tiPE, 65 — Welter Chondoho; 68 -Jokn 
G. Z.mmernor: 71, 72— Bnnr, Broke Mognum- 75— 
r-oo by Cho-lei Gori|i„l,,76 -Corle'on M.Irnell, 80— 


faces in the 



DAVID FRKF.D, 50, Salt 
Lake City financier, 
1954 national seniors 
tennis champion, was 
surprise choice of the 
USLTA to replace re- 
tired Perry Jones as 
new nonplaying cap- 
tain of U.S. Davis Cuii 
team (kite page 16). 



BARBARA ANN ROLES, 
18, of Temple City, 
Calif., stuck to con- 
servative but flawless- 
ly executed routine in 
U.S. figure-skating 
chatnpionships al Se- 
attle, won a spirited 
fight for second place 
behind Carol Hoiss. 



JOH.N fl. CLOCK, 63- 
year-old Long Beach, 
Calif, lawyer, moving 
after nine years on 
tr.S. Golf Association 
executive committee, 
was elected to two- 
year term a.s irSGA’s 
president at annual 
meeting in New York. 



crowd . . . 

JRRRIB COBB, 28, of 
Norman, Okla., who 
started flying at 12, 
has logged more than 
0,000 flight hours, has 
set three world rec- 
ords, was named avia- 
tion's '‘woman of the 
year" by Women's 
NA.A in Washington. 



BILL DISNEY, 27, .'M- 
hambra. Calif, speed 
skater, sjiun rapidly 
around Squaw Valley’s 
skating oval during 
a trial heal for U.S. 
Olympic team at near- 
ly 30 mph, set unoHi- 
cial world record of 
40.1 for 500 meters. 


i -Z 





RAY P.ATTERSON, 17, 
aided by well-known 
brother Floyd in his 
corner, showed broth- 
er’s fast hands, leap- 
ing left hook, reached 
17.5-pound subnovice 
(juarter-finals at Gold- 
en Gloves tournament 
in New York. 



DAN'S’Y HEATER, 6- 
foot Burnsville, W. Va. 
US basketball star, 
gave big lift to latest 
schoolboy craze, scored 
1.55 points in spectac- 
ular bid for college 
scholarship, set new 
high school record for 
single game. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTKATEO Frbrni 




_ The 
'I Perfectly 
Balanced 
/ Whiskey 




Amuse guests with your own 
personal “Home Bar License.” 
Tells everyone what a 
marvelous drink mixer 
you are. Yours for 
only 10 cents. Fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


For a program of friendly enjoyment, you’ll like Carstairs. 
Balanced blending produces the pleasant taste that comes 
through bright and clear every time. Won't you invite 
Carstairs into your home . . . just for fun? 

the man who cares saijs 

CARSTAIRS 

White Seal Blended Whiskey 


^RSTAIRS DISTIUtNB E0„ D»pl. SI 
P. 0. Box 37S. N. Y. 46, H. Y. 

I ENCLOSE 10 CENTS FOR MY "HOME BAR LICENSE" 
{9"x U", parchment-type paper, ideal (or Iraming). 


NAME 

(please print) 


CARSTAIRS DISTILLING CO., BALTIMORE, MO., LOUISVILLE, KY. . BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


.I.U.STKATKP February S. 19 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

■‘The worst team T ev’er had,” grumbled 
Kentucky’s proud Adolph Rupp. And The 
Baron had good rea.son for his disgust. He 
had Just watched Cenrgia Tech tame his 
Wildcats 65 44. The eager Yello%v Jack- 
ets, seeking their first Southeastern Con- 
ference title since 1938, forced Kentucky 
into its poorest shooting performance of 
the .season (16.3%) with a harrying half- 
court pres.s, received an added bonu.s 
when little Bobby Dews held the Wild- 
cal.s’ Bennie CofTman to one point. Soph- 
omore Roger Kaiser produced 24 points, 
and Dave Denton, who had been nabbed 
for ticket .scalping before the game (he 
later was fined $1 by a sympathetic 
judge), got 18 and dazzled the confused 
Wildcats with his dribbling. 

Kentucky bounced back to whip (;eor- 
«ia 84 60 and Morida 75 62, but the Wild- 
cats will need plenty of help from other 
teams if they are to catch Georgia Tech, 
which added to its conference lead by 
beating Alaliiitnii 60 48, .Auburn edged 
Vanderbilt 55 54, was .still hopeful. 

After 56 straight conference viciorie-s, 
Wo-st Virginia finally lost to a Southern 
Conference rival and tumbled into .sec- 
ond place behind Virginia Tech. Inspired 
Williams Mary couldn’t Stop magnificent 
Jerry West, who scored 42 points before 
fouling out with five minutes to go, but 
matched him with husky, 6-foot-7-inch 
Jeff Cohen, who got 34 points and picked 
ofi' 20 rebounds, upset the Mountaineers 
94 -86 at Norfolk. The Indians solved 
West Virginia’s zone press, fed Cohen 
and Bev Vaughan, who did the rest. 

North Carolina Niatc ditched its slow- 
down game, returned to the fast break to 
beat t'lemson 90 69. Duke climbed over 
South Carolina 79 65 and into second 
place in the Atlantic Coast. Meanwhile, 
league leader North Carolina was delight- 
ed by the news that Doug Moe, last 
year’s sophomore star, was eligible again. 
The top three: 

1. GEORSIA TECH (16.2) 

3. NORTH CAROLINA (9-3) 

THE MIDWEST 

Ohio State continues to dominate the Big 
Ten. Mi<’higan State tried all the defen- 
sive tricks it knew against the bustling 
Buckeyes, was disappointed at every 
turn, went down gasping 111 79. Jerry 
Lucas led the as.sault with 25 points, had 
help from fellow sophomores John Hav- 
licek (20 points) and Mel Nowell (15 


points), prompting Michigan State’s 
Forddy Anderson to marvel: "There’s 
loo many of them.” 

What life wa.s left in the Big Ten was 
concentrated in Minnesota. Getting the 
hang of former Minneapolis Laker Coach 
Johnny Kundla’s pro-style offen.se, the 
Gophers took only 47 shots, made 34 for 
a new conference record of 72%, wal- 
loped Iowa 87 72 to move into second 
place, Hottest Gopher was Ray Cronk, 
6-foot fi-ineh skin-and-bones .sophomore, 
who scored 21 points. Even Kundla was 
.surpri.sed: ‘T’m stunned by the way we 
shot. We don’t lake tnany shots, just 
play for the good ones. And we don’t play 
fuddy-duddy basketball, either.” At 
week’s end, Minnesota was still taking 
the good shots, beat Wisconsin 86-72. 



HELPFUL ELBOW by Villanova’s Rave- 
ling (41) gives Teammate Kaminski clear 
field for ball in 7.5-66 win over Canisius. 


Dayton and Toledo played host to two 
of the South's better teams, sent Virginia 
'J'ech and Wake Forest back home won- 
dering why they bothered to make the 
trip. Dayton, pushing for an NIT bid be- 
hind the scoring of Garry Roggenburk 
and Stan Greenberg, ended Tech's eight- 
game winning streak 77 -59, outhu.stled 
Wake Forest 62-45, Toledo found its 
guests more trouble.some, was forced into 
overtime to beat Virginia Tech 48 46, 
then oulseored Wake Forest 70 63. 

The Citadel tried its best to contain 
Cincinnati’s Oscar Robcrtson with a. slow- 
down, but O.scar got his hands on the ball 
often enough to score 29 point.s, helped 
the Bearcats win 64 -43. Uradley had a 


time with Mar<iuetie, went into a late stall 
to win 62 59 in overtime; traveling St. 
John's, beginning to look like ihe good 
team it could be, defeated Marquette 
69-63, iHtyola of Chicago 74-59; Big 
Eight leader Kansas Slate turned back 
Baylor 77-63, while Oklahoma State cut 
down Oklahoma .59 48. The top three: 

1. BRADLET (14.1) 

3. CINCINNATI (I6.l) 

3. OHIO STATE (13>a) 

THE EAST 

Villanova, enjoying its lofty rating (No. 1 
in the East, No. 8 in the nation), tied up 
Army with a tight zone in the second ha.f, 
beat the Cadets 66-53. But the Wildcats 
needed a lift from ball-hawking Jimmy 
Huggard to overcome CanLsius 75-66. 

St. Bonaventure’s Tom Slith, hot on the 
heels of Cincinnati’s Robert.son in indi- 
vidual scoring, filled the ba.skets with 46 
points to help the Bonnies beat Marshall 
93 80; .St. Jo.soph's found Temple full of 
fight, needed all of Bob McNeill’s back- 
court skill to pull ahead of the Owls 
59-54; less fortunate LaSalle was upset 
by Western Kentucky 76 70; Pitt ex- 
tended West Virginia, but bowed 76-66, 
The top three: 

1. VILLANOVA (14.1) 

3. NYU (9-3) 

THE WEST 

CaliTornia showed it hadn’t lost its touch 
during the two-week e.xam layoff, re- 
turned to beat Oregon 70- 45, Oregon 
Stale 67 -48. However, CCLA, runner-up 
to Cal in the Big Five, ran into serious 
trouble in Colorado. First, the Bruins 
were upset by Denver 71 68, then found 
themselves involved in a fist-throwing 
brawl before they squeaked past Air 
Force 76-75. 

Confident I'tah State toyed with Brig- 
ham Young, routed the Cougars 84-53 to 
hold the Skyline lead, while I’tah took 
a brief respite from conference play, out- 
ran l.oyola of Los Angeles 88-81. Idaho 
Stale, Rocky Mountain leader, polished 
off liegis 71-56 for its lOlh straight. The 
top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA <16-l) 

3. UTAH STATE <1S-3) 

3. UTAH (16.21 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas A&M and SMI’, the chief protago- 
nists in the Southwe.st Conference, were 
inactive last week, hut Texas Tech beat 
TOi; 75 66 in overtime. West Texas Slate 
defeated Arizona Stale 87 84 for its sec- 
ond Border victory, moved within .strik- 
ing distance of first-place New Mexico 
Stale. The top three: 

1. TEXAS AAM (12-1) 

2. SMU (10-4) 

3. NEW MEXICO STATE (l3-3) 
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WHEREVER MEN AND MARTINIS ARE EXTRA DRY... It’s plain horse sense to 

mix with Smirnoff®— if you want a drier Dry Martini ! F or smooth, flawless Smirnoff Vodka is the driest 
of all liquors. And— just as you might expect — it makes the world’s subtlest, driest Martini cocktail. 
Next time you do the mixing, try using Smirnoff instead of gin. Your first sip will tell you why this 
Martini changed the drinking habits of America! 


it leaves you breathless 


THE GIE»IESi//iN VODKA 


) AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. 



BASKETBALL’S WEEK continued 


ROUNDUP OF THE PROS 


As ihe NBA headed into the final third of 
the season, Boston and St. l-ouis stood 
comfortably at the head of their re.spec- 
tive divisions, and it was becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that they would 
stay there. The Celtics were 4,1^ games in 
front of Philadelphia in the East, while 
the Ifawks led Detroit by 9,'2 games in 
the West. 

The casualty rate among coaches has 
been unusually high this year as owners of 
trailing teams sought to overhaul the 
leaders. Carl Braun replaced Fuzzy Le- 
vane in New York, Dick McGuire took 
over for Red Rocha in Detroit and Jim 
Pollard succeeded Johnny Castellani in 
Minneapolis. But no coach or player has 
made a greater impact on pro basketball 
than Philadelphia’s rookie Wilt Chamber- 
lain, who has already set league and 
team records. 

With the playolTs less than six weeks 
off, here is a rundown of the teams: 

Boston: The measure of any team is its 
ability lu adjust to adversity, and the 
Celtics, since losing rugged rebounder Jim 
Loscutoff in midseason, have met the 
test admirably. Tom Heinsohn has sup- 
plied the defen.sive strength to go with 
Bill Russell’s superb rebounding and Bob 
Cousy’s still-magical playniaking. How- 
ever, the real reason for Boston’s success 
is its bench. Reserves K. C. Jones and Sam 
Jones could make most other varsities. 

PhiliKii-lphia: Chamberlain’s scoring 
l38.2 per game) and rebounding (28.9 


fancy backcourt man from Tennessee 
A&I, is one of the league’s prize rook- 
ies. Syracuse might not rise above third 
in the Eastern division, but it may be the 
third-best team in basketball. 

New York: De.spite the Knicks’ frantic 
attempts to trade, they still have not 
come up with a good, big man. An im- 
proved Charlie Tyra, veterans Richie 
Guerin and Willie Naullsand Newcomers 
Jim Palmer, Whitey Bell and Dick Gar- 
maker have helped to make the Knicks 
more re.spectable. Even so. New York 
seems likely to finish in the cellar. 

.St. Louis: Although the Hawks are the 
best of a mediocre We.stern Division, they 
need .some shoring up in the backcourt. 
Slater Martin has slowed up, and Si Green 
isn’t helping as much as expected. Bob 
Pettit, who has tailed off a bit since last 
year but is still one of the best player.s in 
the league, Cliff Hagan and Clyde Lovel- 
iette give St. Loui.s a strong front court. 
However, Lovelletle on defen.se is equiva- 
lent to almo.st no defense at all. 

l>ctroit: Early-season injurie.s, incon- 
sistency and a rundown backcourt have 
cost Detroit dearly. Guard Gene Shue 
need.s the kind of help Playing Coach 
Dick McGuire, at 34, can no longer give 
him. However, the Pistons have perked 
up under McGuire. Walter Dukes i.s hav- 
ing his best year as a pro and big rookie 
Bailey Howell, strong below the ba.sket, 
has been a plea.sant .surprise. 

MinneapolLs; Coach Jim Pollard appears 



PRIZE ROOKIES: LA RUSSO (35). HAWKINS (20), HOWELL (18), CHAMBERLAIN (13) 


per game) have lifted the Warriors to 
second place in the East this year and op- 
posing coaches can do little more than 
marvel at his vast abilities. Wilt has had 
help in the backcourt from an improved 
Tom Gola and, when he isn’t ailing, from 
neat ball handler Guy Roilgers. Up front 
are Paul Arizin and agile .Andy Johnson. 
But lack of depth prevents the Warriors 
from making a real run at Boston. 

.Syracu.se : Man for man, the Nats are no 
match for Boston and Philadelphia. How- 
ever, seasoned veterans Dolph Schayes 
and George Yardley give them a strong 
scoring punch, and Dick Barnett, the 


to have earned the respect of his players 
— something predeces.sor Johnny Castel- 
lani never could do- - but third-place Min- 
neapolis isn’t going much of anywhere. 
The Lakers hav'e two fine rookies in Rudy 
LaRusso, a strong rebounder and scorer, 
and Tom Hawkins, the .slick ex-Notre 
Darner, but Elgin Baylor ha.sn't been 
quite so effective as last year, and this 
has hurt the team. 

Cinrinnali: About the best that can be 
said for the Royals is that they are young, 
hopeful and waiting for Oscar Robertson. 
Meanwhile, Jack Twyman, a solid old pro, 
has had to carry the load. end 



LOUIS PRIMA & KEELY SMITH 
never sounded as great 
as they do on this red hot 

B d cool STEREO TAPE by 

bel canto 

Hear it ... on 2-track or 
4-track reel-to-reel or 
^ 'jj new tape cartridges. 

L Write for free Catalog D 

over 100 Bel Canto 
^■„]i releases. 

Bel Canto Stereophonic Recordings 

a subsidiary o1 Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 

1977-1985 McAllister Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



WEED ’em and FISH! 


up^motor 

e fishing i/ I nei& 


eds which foul up motor I 'i . 

jpellers, tangle fishing 

ar. with R-H Weed Mv // 

.ap-20. Granular 2.4-D, 
expensive, easy to use. 

•e results. For free in- 




)r-Hill Carpofatian, Box 36 51, Jacksonville, Ark, 



GUESS- 

LESS 

FISHING 


You’ll land 'em like this 
with the help of a Boss 
"SPORTSMAN” Depth 
Finder, Keeps your keel 
clear, too . . . wherever you 
cruise' 80- and 240-ft ranges 
5 fully-transistorized 
models — from $12S.50 

ROSS 

LABORATORIES, INC. 

Seattle. Washington 
•vee your fioss Dealer today! 
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Exclusive Scan - Tenna 
handle rotates to get 
the strongest signal! 

From the moment you sec it 
you'll know wny this is Amer- 
ica’s most wanted porlabi' . 
Comes in smart decoralor colors 
or vinyl-clad leather, black or 
white allieator finishes. It's 
ultra-slm, with a smooth, good- 
looking back. 

This beauty is an outstanding 
performer, too. It boasts a power- 
ful Perma-Circuit* chassis and 
3 stages of I. F. sensitivity that 
give you a sharper, brighterpic 
ture. Positive Picture Lock elim- 
inates outside interference. 


sl59«- 


NOW ENJOY 
BUILT-IN NEW-MATIC 


REMOTE CONTROL! 



PH I LCQ 





CUSHMAN 

Oa/fer. 


...the choice of 
champions! 


Chosen by Jimmy Demaret 
and Jackie Burke, Jr., 
for The Champions Golf 
Course, Houston, Texas 


Chosen by Dr. Cary 
Middlecoff for The 


Diplomat Hotel 
and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, 
Florida 


A Cushman Electric Golfer is the No. 1 recomen- 
dation of the men who know, for the individual 
golfer or for the club fleet. The reasons: Cushman’s 

111 1 - 11 , 1 Ask your dsater for a 

comfort, dependable performance, and all-around demonstration or write 
economy. Choice of 24 volt or 36 volt system. for information 
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A Champion's Pedigree: \^/ Arrived in 1955, first of a modern motoring legend. Fitted with 
highly modified V-8 engine, an engine tested and proved in the Pan-American Road Race, 
the 24 Hours of Le Mans, and Watkins Glen road events. First production car to deliver 
over 300 horsepower. '^4a^ In 1956, grand champion of American stock-car racing. 
NASCAR, AAA titleholder. Tops in Daytona flying mile. Spirit with handling to match. 

Internationally recognized as a "perfect example of modern automobile archi- 
tecture." A new era in American styling. Still a Daytona champion in 1957. True 

road artist. A successful rally car in 1958. Suspension and steering amaze the sports- 
car enthusiast. (000^ Called 1959's "best looking American hardtop" by Motor Trend 
magazine. Walloping acceleration. Best of the 300’s in reaching 60 mph from standstill. 


m NOW! m NEW CHRYSLER 300 F 


A brilliantly engineered newcomer to spice the world of American 
automobiles! its attractions are many. Uncluttered beauty. Sports- 
car agility. Blistering performance. Built in limited numbers. Gifted 
with these features: 413-cubic-inch Ram-Injection V-8. 375 horse- 
power. 495 foot-pounds of torque at 2800 rpm. Modified automatic 


transmission. Specially balanced torsion bar front suspension. 
Power-assisted steering and brakes. Tachometer. Spacious, too. 

Individual bucket seats finished in top-grain porous 
leather. A rare kind of car for a rare kind of man. 

Exclusive, exciting, engineered for action! 



COMING EVENTS 


VESPA 

a familiar si ght across 


AMERICA 



Join the ever increasing number of sophisticated people who enjoy 
real driving pleasure and yet travel most economically. Whether 
you’ll drive the beautiful VESPA “400” automobile or a VESPA 
motor scooter, you will be delighted and amazed by the sparkling 
performance of these two precision-engineered products. 

World famous VESPA service is available to you across the United 
States. Test drive a VESPA today and see why VESPA owners say 
“it’s the only ‘fun-way’ to go places.” 

VESPA ”400" ONLY $1,080. P.O.E.*, EAST COAST 
VESPA MOTOR SCOOTERS FROM$365. P.O.E.% EAST COAST 

WRITE TOR FREE BROCHURE AND DEAI.ER NEAREST YOU. •Slightly higher 

in the West 

VESPA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
MOTOMAC OVERSEAS CORPORATION 
31-02 Northern Blvd.. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


February 5 to February 11 

All limw are hl.S.T. 

* foli>r Televhioii .1 Teleri»v,n ■ SeUrotk radio 

Friday, February 5 

Stanford at. tiSC. 

Washington at California. 

BOATING 

Chioago Kationai Boat Show, Chicago 'through 
Keh. HI. 

* (’alhoun vs Ryani light ht'aviosj lO.rds.. Mad. 
■ Garden, N'nw York/ 10 |i.m, INBC'. 

HOCKCT 

r.R. Olympir ynari vs. ttnivprsity of Denver, 
Denver (also Feb. 6 . 

* nlm^outh Winter Carnival, Hanover, N.H., 
through Feb. 7 fCBS-TV. Fah. 7'.* 

Roph Cup, Aspen, Goto, (through Feb. (!>. 
Katl. Nordic Combined Champs, and Int. 
Jumping. Slea.mhoat Springs. Colo, 
'through Feb. 7\ 


1 (Rig Ten Rt-gion- 


Saturday, February 6 

BASKETBALL (collegc'i 

•!' Kansas State at Colorado (Big Fight Regional. 
Sporta Network k* 

Ohio Slate at Northwea 
al. Sporta Network',* 

Texas Tech at Texas .A&.\1 
Tuiane at Gt'orgia Teoh. 

Htah al Wvoming. 

Washington at USC. 

Boston al New York. 

Minneapolis at Detroit. 

'• Syracuse at Philadelphia, 2:1a 


«. All-.Star Golf series, Boros vs, I.oeke, 5 p.m. in 
each time zone (ABC). 

HOCKEY 

Boston at Montreal. 

ifi Chicago at New York, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Detroit at Toronlo, 


★ Melx?nnan Handicap, $.10,000 added, IlialeaTi 
■ Park, Fla. 'KBC'.* 

Santa Margarita Handicap, $50,000 added, 
Santa Anita, Calif. 

TRACK a FIELD 
Boston AA M.iet, Boston. 


Sunday, February 7 

BASKETBALL (pro' 

Cincinnati at Syracuse. 

Detroit al Minneapolis. 

New York at Boston. 

iS. PhiUidelphia al St. Louis, 2 p.rii. (NBC). 

World Championship Golf series, Ragan va. 
Wall. it.lO p.m. (NBCl. 


Monday, February 8 

BASKETBALL (eollegc) 

Houston at Bradley. 

NYff at Wt-st Virginia. 

North Carolina at Clemson. 

North Texas St.ite at Cincinnati. 

Ohio State at Wiseonsin. 

?ir°stmHl”r Kennel Club, Mnd. Sq. Garden, 
New York (also Feb. 9'. 


Tuesday, February 9 

BASKETBALL (collogel 

Providence at St. Bonaventure. 

U.S. Olympic team vs. Czechoslovakia Olympic 
ream. Los Angeles (also Feb. 101. 


Wednesday, February 10 

■9 Hubbard va. Rodriguez, welters. 1 0 rds., Miami 
Beach, Flu.. 10 p.m. (ABCV 
RACQUETS 

Natl. Singles. Philadelphia (through Feh. 14) 


Thursday, February 11 

BASKETBALL IcolleKel 

XYfi va. Manhattan, St. John’s va. West 
Virginia at .Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

• Sl-b local listing 
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It’s a Taylor Wine... and you'll love it! The delicate 
flavor of Taylor New York Stale Sauterne gives glorious zest and 
sparkle to any meal! Taylor Wines are the pride of New York’s 
Finger Lakes, one of the world's most favored vineyard regions. 




At home or when you dine out, enjoy these other delightful 
Taylor dinner wines— Rhine, Claret or Burgundy. Ask 
your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets containing 
wine service ideas and delicious recipes. 
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A BLOW AT 
‘BIG GAME’ 


THE 

Promoter Jack Kramer and his touring pros, bothered by 
declining attendance, have started a reform that could 
bring back some long-forgotten glories of tennis 


J ACK Kramer’s tennis pros opened 
their 1960 tour in San Francisco 
last week— and simultaneously initi- 
ated a reform which that imagina- 
tive promoter hopes will revive sadly 
needed spectator interest in his show. 
Atthe Cow Palace, andatthenew Los 
Angeles Memorial Sports Arena the 
next night, tennis fans for the first time 
in years were swiveling their heads to 
right and to left, back and forth eight 
and 10 times, as they followed rallies 
that have not been seen since long 
pants vanished from the courts. 

The new rule— a three-bounce rule 
—which generated all this motion did 
not originate with Kramer, although 
he is the first to give it a real test. It 
provides that after the serve the ball 
must bounce once more on each side 
of the court before either player may 
take the ball on a volley. A service 
ace is still allowed, and the point may 
still be won on either of the ne.xt two 
strokes if neither player can make the 
return after one bounce. What is ruled 
out is the standard Big Game se- 
quence — hard service, weak return to 
the server, who has rushed the net, 
put-away volley. 

Originally Kramer, who had been 
watching with alarm the decline of 
interest in the often monotonous Big 
Game, planned to use the three- 
bounce rule in all of his matches on 
the professionals’ 1960 64-game world 
tour. But the unpredictable star of 
the show, Paneho Gonxales, who in a 
moment of anxiety about the state 


of tennis had agreed with Kramer’s 
plans, changed his mind and suggest- 
ed splitting the bill, with only the 
preliminary game being played under 
the experimental rules. The compro- 
mise may turn out to be a boon to 
spectators and players, who can con- 
trast the games and decide for them- 
selves which rules are better. It might 
also prove the end of the Big Game 
and the beginning of a new era in ten- 
nis in which there are more ground 
strokes, more of the deep forehands 
and backhands which were such a de- 
light to watch back in the earlier days 
of the game. 

In the first test of the new rules, 
conditions were less than ideal. Alex 
Olmedo, making his U.S. professional 
debut, had an examination in Busi- 
ness Trends the next morning at 8 
o’clock sharp at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles. 
He was in no mood to play. Tony 
Trabert, his opponent, was 15 pounds 
over his best playing weight. The 
newly painted court was sticky, only 
3,960 people turned out in the 14,000- 
seat Cow Palace, and Trabert com- 
plained about the glaring reflections 
that bounded off the empty seats. 
(Olmedo won 6-4, 6-2.) Even so, the 
crowd’s reaction to the new rule was 
favorable. Kramer’s statisticians esti- 
mated that the ball was in play 30% 
longer with Olmedo and Trabert than 
in the main event between Gonzales 
and Ken Rosewall. Though the rule 
called for three bounces, the fourth 


shot was usually a bouncer before one 
or the other player could rush the net 
for a volley. Deep play was consist- 
ent, and the spectators were genuine- 
ly pleased that for once the pros 
showed off their ground strokes. 

Opinion among players themselves 
is decidedly mixed. “This new style,’’ 
said Olmedo, “is strange to me.’’ Al- 
thea Gibson, in San Francisco with 
the Harlem Globetrotters, didn’t fa- 
vor the change at all. “Why penalize 
the better player?’’ she asked. “Pow- 
er and speed are factors in modern 
sports, so why should anybody arbi- 
trate against them? Why not leave 
tennis modern?’’ 

But Paneho Segura, who is ru- 
mored to have beaten Gonzales using 
the bounce rule in a practice match 
at the Los Angeles Tennis Club, said 
the rule “will help Rosewall and me 
when we tackle those speed demons.” 
He meant Gonzales and Lew Hoad. 

Kramer himself wasexuberantly op- 
timistic. “Most important to us is the 
spectators’ attitude. I’m convinced 
they will demand this game more and 
more. Power tennis is lousy for the 
spectators,” was his comment. 

William F. Talbert, former U.S. 
Davis Cup captain and tennis editor 
of Sf’ORTs Illustrated, is another 
who feels that the heavy emphasis on 
service and volley is producing only a 
partial tennis player. “The power hit- 
ting of Gonzales and Hoad,” Talbert 
says, “has caused the younger players 
to neglect their ground strokes, the 
kind of strokes which helped make 
giants of men like Bill Tilden, Don 
Budge and Jack Kramer.” The pub- 
lic, of course, will decide. But tennis 
hasn’t had such stimulating news in 
years. end 
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APPLYING THE 
THREE-BOUNCE 
RULE TO 
TENNIS GREATS 


Bill Talbert, former Davis Cup captain, 
here estimates the effect of the new rule 
on some famous players’ games. 

MAURICE McLOUGHLiN, who played 
back before World War I, is considered 
the father of the net game. Not strong in 
the ground game but a tiger at the net, he 
would have had trouble with the three- 
bounce rule. 

BILL TiLDEN, cvcn With his “cannon- 
ball” service, would have loved the new 
rule. He was a master stroker from back- 
court and wa.s reluctant to move forward. 
He was able to impart tricky spins and 
angles and drive his foe to distraction 
with his changes of pace and steadiness. 
Before his death, he .saw the coming of 
the Big Game and decried it, predict- 
ing the decay of all-round tennis talent. 


PANCHO GONZALES 


LEW HOAD 



ELLSWORTH VINES, brilliant but unpre- 
dictable, would have suffered from (he 
three-bounce rule because of his erratic 
baekcourl .shot. 

DON BUDGE was thc master of all shots 
- the serve, volley, forehaml, backhand. 
The new rule wouldn’t have bothered 
him at all. Like Tilden, he was so sure of 
himself and so deadly from any position 
on the court that he never found it nec- 
essary to ru.sh reckle.s.sly to the net. 

JACK KRAMER was a player like Budge, 
yet it was he who did more than anyone 
else to popularize the Big Game that he 
now seek.s to modify. If he had played 
under the three-bounce rule he would 
have been a consistent winner. 

BOBBY RIGGS, BITSY GRANT, FRANK 

PARKER all would have benefited by the 
curtailment of the volley. Kiggs was a 
marvelou.s ground-stroke player and 
Grant and Parker were relentless retriev- 
ers and deadly baekcourl men. 

PANCHO GONZALES, Hke many another 
good modern player, is strictly a serve 
and volley man, although hia ground 
strokes have improved during his pro 
career. The new rule will take some of 
the zing from iii.s game. 

LEW HOAD has an excellent big .serve. 
With his fine ground strokes, he should 
be bothered less than Gonzales. 
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INVASION 
FROM 
THE WEST 

It used to be that California racing supplied 
Kentucky with nothing but long shots or 
Derby failures; now it has the favorites 

by WHITNEY TOWER 



T me Kentucky Diorby is still a 
dozen Saturdays away, but it was 
insinuating itself into the thoughts of 
many racing fans last week when one 
of the first big 3-year-old races of the 
season— the San Vicente Handicap — 
was run off in California. These mid- 
winter weeks are a time of specula- 
tive, probing glances, the more ex- 
pert of which will land on the four or 
five hottest possibilities for Churchill 
Downs. And the early-season news of 
1960 is that these glances are not be- 
ing directed South to Florida, where 
the cream of eastern Thoroughbreds 
is in training at Hialeah. They are 
turned instead across the continent to 
Santa Anita, where an unprecedented 
challenge to eastern and southern rac- 
ing and breeding supremacy is being 
mounted. 

The time has long passed, of course, 
when no one expected anything but 
ranch horses to come out of California : 
Hill Gail, Determine and the mighty 
Swaps won three Kentucky Derbies 
for California between 19.52 and 19.55. 


But these were lone raiders from the 
West— or so they seemed; few sus- 
pected they might be only the ad- 
vance guard of a gathering army of 
California Thoroughbred horseflesh 
which could shift the balance of rac- 
ing power to the Coast. 

Last year Tomy Lee won for Cali- 
fornia, and three others from the state 
finished in the first six. This shock had 
hardly been absorbed in Kentucky 
when it w'as perceived that this year 
California havS at least a dozen valid 
Derby hopefuls, including the colts 
ranked first and third nationally— 
Warfare and Tompion. 

A TASTE FOR SPRINTS 

All of the nine starters in the seven- 
furlong San Vicente Handicap w'ere 
among the top-rated colts of their 
generation. The race, as a matter of 
fact, was w’on by one of the lesser- 
known entries— John William, who 
stayed close to the leader. New Pol- 
icy, around the turn and into the 
stretch and drove past him in the last 


furlong to win decisively against a 
good field. C. V. Whitney’s Tompion, 
the favorite, started sluggishly, moved 
up a little and then finished a dis- 
appointing sixth, though only 3}4 
lengths back of the winner. 

The race proved two things. First, 
that John William loves sprints and 
is one of the most improved colts on 
the grounds. Second, that Tompion 
can no longer be considered the ma- 
jor Derby threat he looked to be as a 
2-year-old. He hasn’t reached the win- 
ner’s circle since he took the Hopeful 
at Saratoga last August, and he’s just 
as stubborn as ever about running 
only when he feels like it. In the San 
Vicente it looked as though the more 
J ockey Eddie Arcaro t ried to whip him 
into doing his work the more obsti- 
nate Tompion became. Maybe the 
answer is to give him to a sit-stili 
rider, like Shoemaker. 

John William, who belongs to the 
Merrick Stable of Nat Schulman and 
Irving Rosolf, is a bay son of Johns 
Joy out of a Polynesian mare. Johns 
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BUNCHED FIELD IN SAN VICENTE HANDICAP AT SANTA ANITA. FAVORED TOMPION (LEFT REAR. PARTLY HIDDEN) WAS A DULL SIXTH 


Joy is not renowned as a sire of stay- 
er.s, and although John William won 
with authority in fast time (1:22) 
he's going to surprise a lot of people 
if he can repeat this sort of front- 
running effort when he’s asked to take 
on an additional half-mile. The sec- 
ond horse in the race, Ralph Lowe’s 
Kew Policy, a Khaled colt, had a 
head lead most of the way on John 
William, but the pace got him in the 
last sixteenth and he lost by half a 
length. Of the other San Vicente start- 
ers, Koble Noor ran an even, impres- 
-sive race, even though he finished 
fourth and was beaten a length and a 
half by T. V. Lark. It’s easy to be 
wrong about colts this early in the 
sea.son, but T. V. Lark is probably a 
sprinter. 

THE BIG NEWS IS WARFARE 

Of course, of all the horses at Santa 
Anita, the one most in the limelight, 
without having done much of any- 
thing yet in 1960, is Warfare, the 
2-year-old champion of 1959. 


Warfare did not run in the San Vi- 
cente, but he was the center of attrac- 
tion last week for another reason: a 
rumor suddenly went around that 
his owner, Clifton S. Jones, a Buena 
Park, Calif, real-estate developer, who 
had bought the colt from his father 
for 812,000, was about to sell him. 
There definitely was cause for specu- 
lation. For a week Ivan Parke, who 
trains the Pin Oak Farm horses for 
Houston- Oilman James S. Abercrom- 
bie and his daughter, Josephine Aber- 
crombie Robinson (SI, Nov. 1, 19541. 
had been watching Warfare closely. 
He apparently liked what he saw, for 
in buzzed .Abercrombie, his daughter 
and her husband, Burnett Robinson, 
in their private plane. Into town also 
came Clifton Jones. The price Jones 
was asking for the Colt was originally 
said to be 81 million — which .Aber- 
crombie was far from willing to meet. 
The deal collapsed. 

After that Jones decided that the 
horse was not for sale. Before he 
whipped off to the seashore to super- 


vise a $200,000 yacht-conversion job 
on his recently purchased Navy-sur- 
plus minesweeper, Jones said, “The 
rumors about a sale also started ru- 
mors about Warfare's physical condi- 
tion. I can only say that he is perfect- 
ly all right and always has been. The 
only thing I want to do is win the 
Kentucky Derby with him.’’ 

As a prelude to that trip across 
the Rockies, Warfare will have three 
starts at Santa Anita: the $50,000 
California Breeders Champion Stakes 
on February 12, the San Felipe Hand- 
icap on February 20 and the Santa 
Anita Derby on March 5. The first 
two are at a mile and a sixteenth, the 
Derby at a mile and a furlong. 

And why wasn’t tlie champion in 
the seven-furlong San Vicente? “No 
point in sending him against a top 
sprint field when he is going to prefer 
going the extra distance,’’ said Trainer 
Hack Ross. It was no secret, however, 
that Ross had found fault with the 
hard Santa Anita track and did not 

conliinuil on page 68 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



ON CORTINA’S ICY WALL 
A THRILL FOR ITALY 


T wo’s cx)MPAXY and four’s a crowd 
when Italian bobsledders get to- 
gether for a go at a world champion- 
ship. At least that’s the way it seemed 
on the icy run at Italy's Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo when Eugenio Monti and his 
brakeman, Renzo Alvera, streaked over 
Cortina's icy run to a fourth straight 
world’s championship in their slick 
fire-engine-red lialia 11. 

The Italians have never yet won a 
four-man world bobsledding champion- 
ship, though they’ll be trying again 
this week at Cortina. Yet in the small- 
er sleds they have recently been in- 
vincible. Monti, a mountain man who 
turned to sledding after he broke both 
legs skiing, is now perhaps the finest 


individual bobsledder alive, and he has 
impressive fellow competitors among 
his countrymen. 

Because of the time it takes to build 
a first-rate run, bobsledding will not 
be included in the Winter Olympics 
at Squaw Valley, but Italian sports 
fans who feel a proprietary interest 
in this year's Games — the greater part 
of which will be held in Rome— were 
quick to hail the Monti-Alvera bob- 
sledding victory as a “triumph for 
Italy— the equal of an Olympic title.’’ 

Photographs by Carlo Ramgvoli 

BORING ALONG at 70 mph, an Italian 
sled rides high up on icy wall at Cortina. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD rontiiuted 


INGEMAR 
HITS THE 
CIRCUIT 


I NCiEMAR JOHAN'SRON is a rookle in 
that formidable league, the win- 
ter sports banquet circuit, but last 
week he was performing with the 
style of a veteran and the stamina of 
youth. In Milwaukee the heavy- 
weight champion was honored as 
Male Athlete of the Year; in Roches- 
ter, he was honored as the Profession- 
al Athlete of the Year and awarded 
the Hickok Belt, a massive gold-and- 
diamond trophy. Said Ingo: “This 
belt, I talk to the fellow and he tell 
me be careful. ‘Never put it on your 
bathing trunks,’ he say, ‘because you 
go straight down to the bottom.'” 

Between meals, Ingo works out at 
the gym. The other day, while he 
jumped rope at New York’s Eighth 
Avenue Gym, two resolute teen-agers, 
Marie Johnstoneand Rosalind Silver- 
man, got past the astonished gate- 
keeper and interviewed Ingo for their 
high school paper, the Newton High 
X-Ray, of Long Island City, N.Y. 
The girls got his considerate atten- 
tion. if no scoop. The champion said 
he hopes there will be a title fight in 
.June if "we manage to get a contract 
signed in time,” and repeated the 
hope his opponent will be Patter- 
son. "We’ve interviewed Castro, 
too, but he scared us," said Marie. 
"Ingemar’s too sweet to scare you.” 


SIGHTSEEING m Jlickok frophy room be- 
fore award dinner at Roehe-ster, Ingemar 
Johansson meets another heavyweight. 





ACK IN TRUNKS. Ingo works off calories jumping 
)pe at Eighth Avenue (formerly Stillman’ 


rie Johnstone and Ros 


interview to high school reporters Ma- 
rman, amiably poses for their albums. 


- - - ; .w.,..., auarus uais at Uoch- 

ster, where he received award as Professional Athlete of the 


lear, with Middleweight Champ Gene Fullmer st 
an autograph, Carmen Basilio and Yankee Pitcher 





WONDERFUL WORLD continued 

FISHING’S FIRST 
‘WORLD SERIES’ 

T hirty-nine of the best fishermen in the Ameri- 
cas met at Pompano Beach, Fla., for the first 
“World Series of Sports FishinR” and found themselves 
engaged in an angling tournament like none other. For 
five hectic days they moved from iridescent tidal flats 
to coffee-colored creeks, from weed-choked Lake Okee- 
chobee {left), where guides waded to reach snagged 
lures, to the deep waters of the Gulf Stream. 

Experts at one kind of fishing made novice’s mis- 
takes at another, and some had no success of any kind: 
Dr. Roy B. Dean, president of the International Light 
Tackle Association, didn’t get a solid bite in five days. 
Sam Snead landed the biggest bass (7 pounds) but lost 
a marlin, sailfish and tarpon. The contest was not de- 
cided until late the final day, when Art Hall, a veteran 
from California, boated three sailfish, added them to 
earlier catches of dolphin, bonefish, bass and redfish for 
the victory. “A great competition,’’ said the champion 
fisherman of 1960. “A guy has to be lucky to win.” 

Phologntphe by Hy Perkin 



TOURNAMENT wtNNER Art Hall, a retired Long Beach, Calif, 
auto dealer, happily doffs heavy oilskins after deep-sea catch. 


SAM SNEAD (fc/f), empty-handed, can only smile a.s his boatmale, Bud 
Leavitt of Bangor, Me., shows off his sailfish, the pair’s lone catch of the day. 




CROWD-DRAWtNG CATCH was Contest’s blg- 
ge.st, a 215-pound marlin landed by Bill Moeser. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Bring Your Own Glove 

A LARGE GRIN across his face, 
New York’s Bill Shea told the 
world last week that the Continental 
League had settled on Buffalo as its 
eighth and final city. Organizer Shea 
admitted that sizable problems re- 
main; for one, providing adequate 
stadiums (upward of 35,000 capaci- 
ty) for each of the ball clubs; for an- 
other, “just and reasonable compen- 
sation” for any minor league fran- 
chises lost in the shuffle. But this 
would be handled in good time; what 
was important was that the Conti- 
nental League had met Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick’s primary re- 
quirement for membership in the ma- 
jors— eight good cities and true. 

Did the awarding of the Buffalo 
franchise mean, someone asked Shea, 
that the league was now' ready to 
sign up a ballplayer if one walked 
through the door? “Does he have his 
own glove?” Shea joked. “Sure, we’re 
ready. Any member of the league can 
now sign up ballplayers.” Did Shea 
expect the cooperation of the Base- 
ball Commissioner’s office? “I always 
hope for the best,” he said, a sudden 
frown extinguishing his grin. 

“Understand this,” Shea contin- 
ued, “we’ve got the teams now and 

They Said It 


we’ll have the ball parks by 1961. 
We’re also ready to pay indemnities 
to anyone we put out of business.” 

What w'ere the Continental League’s 
plans for broadcasting and televising 
games? “Every club will make its 
own radio and TV commitments,” 
Shea said, “but two-thirds of all the 
money will go to the league treasury. 
It will be used to help the clubs field 
equally skilled teams while the league 
is in the embryo stage.” Donald 
Grant, representing the New York 
franchise, interrupted. “Bill,” he 
said, “I think it would be wiser if we 
just said a substantial amount will go 
into the treasury. We haven't all 
agreed on the exact percentage yet.” 
“Sure, Don, sure,” Shea said. “We 
can say a substantial amount.” 

League President Branch Rickey 
turned the meeting back toward un- 
qualified optimism. “It’s quite a task 
getting a whole family of children 
all dressed up and ready to go to 
church,” he said. “I was reminded of 
this while we were trying to fill the 
league’s membership. You know you 
will have trouble going to church to- 
gether, but you also know you will 
surmount the difficulties.” 

Rickey leaned back in his chair, 
took a contented puff on his cigar. 
“It was 60 years ago on this very 


date,” he said, “that Ban Johnson 
announced his eight clubs and the 
American League held its first meeting. 
As of today, with the addition of Buf- 
falo, we are officially launching the 
Continental League, and we believe 
our own future is even brighter.” 

How Not to Hire a Sprinter 

A.MERICAN COLLEGES have made 
noteworthy progress in the subtle 
science of athletic subsidizing. But 
last week, like a dunce who had even 
forgotten his ABCs, South Carolina’s 
Furman University w'as at the foot 
of the class. 

Furman’s bad marks stemmed 
from the clumsy way it tried to give 
away a track scholarship. The object 
of its affection was Dave Segal, a fairly 
talented British sprinter. Charles 
Rohe, the Furman track coach, first 
heard of the 22-year-old Segal last 
fall when, with a fistful of scholar- 
ships at his disposal, he wrote to peo- 
ple here and overseas, seeking leads 
on promising runners. His letter to a 
columnist for the London Dnf/yiV/frror 
skipped lightly over academic re- 
quirements and read, as it was pub- 
lished, like a want ad: “(The boy we 
want) should be about a 10.6-second 
man in the 100 meters or 9.8 or 9.9 in 
the iOO-yard dash ... a fine 440 or 
400-meter man or low hurdler.” Dave 
Segal, a 9.6 man in the 100-yard dash, 
applied. Coach Rohe wrote back he 
would meet Dave’s plane. 

The British Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation (BAAA for short) caught up 
with the letter to the Daily Mirror, 
sniffed subsidized athletics and sent a 
warning to Segal: accepting the track 
scholarship would jeopardize his ama- 
teur status and his chance to run in 
the Rome Olympics. In BAAA’s view, 
the scholarship was “offered solely to 
raise the standard” of Furman’s track 
team. Thus it violated a ruling of the 
continwd 


BILL VEECK, Chicago White Sox boss, asked on TV why he dislikes New 
York Yankee General Manager George IVezss; “How much time do we have?" 

JACK SPIKES, TCU fullback, explaining why he signed with Lamar Hunt’s 
Dallas Texans of the American Football League instead of the Pittsburgh Sieel- 
ers of the National League, where Baltimore’s Gene {Big Daddy) Lipscomb 
plays: “One, Mr. Hunt said 1 wouldn't have to play against Big Daddy. Two, 
Mr. Hunt said I wouldn't have to play against Big Daddy. Three, Mr. Hunt 
said 1 wouldn’t have to play against Big Daddy.’’ 

GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER, addressing New York baseball tvriters: 
“I’m not sure why 1 should be speaking at a baseball dinner. Maybe someone 
heard 1 was the ho. 1 sprmg holdout this season.’’ 
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THE BEST TASTE YET IN A FILTER CIGARETTE 




t in tne cold : some o± the oo old Ira 
that tried to imitate Canadian Club 




They’re past history now, these many 
brands that tried to ride on the coat-tails 
ol Canadian Club. Not one managed to stay 
in business. Why? Because far too many 
people found out that the only thing which 
tastes like Canadian Club is Canadian 


Club itself. It's the real ihing.Tbe original. 
And to this day. after 75 years, no otlier 
i\luskv in the world can maleh its distinc- 
tive flavor. That’s why Canadian Club is 
“The Best In The Mouse” in b7 lands. 
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International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration against overtathletic scholar- 
ships. “This one was absolutely bla- 
tant,” said the BAAA. 

Furman countered by offering Se- 
gal an academic scholarship. The 
BAAA was neither impressed nor 
amused. Their answer was still to the 
effect that “if you run in America on 
this deal you’re risking your amateur 
standing.” 

Enrolled at Furman last week on 
a “general excellence” scholarship. 
Student Segal was applying himself 
to business administration. Coach 
Rohe is applying himself to finding 
another dash man. 

Conditioning for the Cup 

A\Y YOUNG M.‘\N who plans to have 
•^a try at bringing the Davis Cup 
back from Australia this year had bet- 
ter make up his mind right now that 
the Job won’t be any lark. The newly 
appointed Davis Cup captain made 
that pitilessly clear last week. 

A dark-horse choice by the USLTA 
to replace retiring Cup Captain Perry 
Jones, Salt Lake City Businessman 
David Lester Freed is a man who be- 
lieves above all in physical fitness. 
Winner of the TJ .S. Senior singles title 
five years ago, Freed at 50 is a teeto- 
taler who makes it a point to play at 
least an hour of tennis before break- 
fast every morning— weather permit- 
ting— and more before going to bed 
at night. Only in the dead of winter 
does Freed relax this regimen, and 
then he plays squash. Despite the 
fact that the Freed business interests 
range from livestock to finance, with 
some real-estating and trailer selling 
tucked in between, any caller at the 
Freed office during exercise period is 
sternly told that the boss cannot be 
disturbed. “If you don’t set a high 
priority on exercise, you Just don’t 
get any,” says h'reed. 

Of Freed’s immediate predecessors, 
Billy Talbert approached the job of 
cup captain as an able field general, 
Perry Jones brought to it a consider- 
able skill as organizer and adminis- 
trator. Captain Freed, w'ho will have 
clay-court champion and veteran Da- 
vis Cupper Tut Bartzen to assist him 
on the field as assistant captain, will 


approach the Job from still another 
angle. “The greatest emphasis,” he 
says, “will be on physical condition. 
The squad and I will get together and 
we’ll talk and I’ll tell them what 
physical conditioning means. The im- 
portant time for me and for the play- 
ers will be the 60 days prior to the 
matches. That’s when the cup will 
most likely be won or lost.” 

The Totem Pole 

<<Tt was a-comin’ to me,” said Wil- 
lie Mays. “I deserved a raise.” 

In these simple but heartfelt words 
at a mock signing for the benefit of 
newsmen (the actual signing had 
taken place in the privacy of Horace 
Stoneham’s office a week before), San 
Francisco’s Say Hey! boy last week 
acknowledged his newly won posi- 
tion as high man on baseball’s sal- 
ary pole. 

As near as the sports page experts 
could figure from the cloubletalk at 
this and other spectacular signings 
(actual figures are seldom released), 
Willie was going to earn $85,000 this 
year— $5,000 more than second-high 
man Stan Musial, who took a big cut 
from last year, and a good $20,000 
more than the onetime top man, Ted 
Williams. 

As confident of his own ability as 
Willie and with a comparable gift of 
rugged phrase was Mickey Mantle. 
Of the $65,000 offer from the Yan- 
kees that would put him in third 
place on the totem pole, Mickey said 
simply; “They cut me more than 
they shoulda.” 

Nightclub Golf Pro 

rpHE Little Club is a cheerful 
night spot in Manhattan’s sup- 
per-club belt. Very chic, very little. 
It is also the first nightclub in the 
world to hire its own golf professional. 
He is Joe Campbell, 24, pro golf’s 
rookie of the year in 1959. 

“My friends and the people who 
come here were shocked and amazed,” 
said the club’s owner, Billy Reed, the 
other evening as he sipped a Pernod 
mist. “They all thought I was crazy. 
‘Waddaya mean you got a playing 
covlinued 
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pro?’ they asked me. ‘What’s a place 
like this going to do with a golf pro?’ ” 

Well, it started a couple of years 
ago. Reed, who has been playing golf 
for five years, had read with interest 
about some of the young pros and 
how they go out on the tour with fi- 
nancial assistance from friends or 
from golf clubs. So he asked himself, 
look, if a golf club can have a playing 
pro why can't The Little Club have 
one too? Right? 

Reed scanned the field of young 
pros, finally settled on Campbell after 
seeinghim play in the 1959 U.S. Open. 

Reed started negotiations, Joe 
dropped in at the club last October, 
and they signed a contract. Out on 
the tour Campbell registers his affilia- 
tion as The Little Club, New York. 
Each month Reed clucks happily and 
shoots out a check for $250, talks to 
(’ampbell on the phone in between 
checks. 

“Nobody thinks I know what I’m 
doing except my wife, but it may 
start a trend,” Reed says. “It’s given 


me a tremendous— no— fantastic kick 
to go into this. It’s like buying a race 
horse.” As in racing, Campbell is 
swathed in his owner’s colors. On 
tour, he is supplied wi h a choice of 
red or white golf hat and red or white 
sports jacket, each with Little Club 
insignia (a peppernint-striped can- 
opy) prominentl;* di;played. He wears 
the same insignia on his golf shirt, 
and his golf bag has red and white 
stripes. 

As Reed says, maybe this will start 
a trend. The day may not be so far 
off when Joe Campbell of The Little 
Club, New York (garbed in an outfit 
of peppermint striping) wins the U.S. 
Open as Cary Middlecoff, the Stork 
Club, New York (his golfing sweater 
a pattern of storks rampant), folds in 
the stretch, and bearded Tommy 
Bolt, from the Co-existence Bagel 
Shop, San Francisco, blows a three- 
foot putt on the final green, and flings 
his golf bag (blue demitasse cups and 
an exploding espresso machine) at 
the nearest caddie. 


Hunting's Biased Bags 

TTiSTORiCALLY andhabitually,hunt- 
ers exaggerate the size and num- 
bers of their kill, be the quarry tigers 
or doves or dragons. But now the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, a government 
agency long bedeviled by such mis- 
information, thinks it knows how to 
cope with hunting braggarts. 

The P'.W.S. first realized it had a 
problem about five years ago, after 
its agents made on-the-spot checks at 
public shooting grounds, totting up 
the daily bags of hunters before they 
drove away. These recorded figures 
didn’t jibe at all with the claims of 
hunters using adjacent land, when it 
came time for these hunters to an- 
swer the service’s postseason ques- 
tionnaires. So F.W.S. began a study 
of the “biases” that enter into hunt- 
ers’ reminiscences. 

One is what the service discreetly 
calls “memory bias.” This is what ails 
hunters who report their season’s kill 
in multiples of the bag limit — if the 
limit was four, the report is 16 or 20 — 
thus conveying the idea they shot 
their limit each day they hunted. 

Another group has a “neatness 
bias.” These chaps report in round 
numbers or in multiples of five, and 
the P'.W.S. considers their accuracy 
suspect. A man who says he shot 
seven ducks, on the other hand, very 
likely did so, the service feels. 

There is also a “superstition bias.” 
Almost no hunters report killing 13 
ducks. 

And lastly there is a “prestige bias.” 
If hunters killed as many canvasbacks 
and mallards as they claim, these 
prized species would be virtually ex- 
tinct. Conversely, more of the less val- 
ued species are shot each year than 
hunters choose to admit. 

With its bias categories in hand, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service next 
called in one of its own experts, Earl 
Atwood of Patuxent, Md., and asked 
him to develop methods for statisti- 
cal correction. 

The result is a system of “bias 
elimination factors,” with which a 
psychology-minded F.W.S. statisti- 
cian can evaluate a hunter’s report, 
assess which bias group the hunter is 

continued 



“Ilow io weigh your dog: To weigh your dog, hold the dog in your 
arms, step on the scale and note the total weight. Then weigh your- 
self and subtract your weight from the total weight of yourself and 
the dog. The difference gives you the accurate weight of the dog.” 
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Dole Tuttle, Manoger of Soo Imports, Sioux Falls, S.D., presides over 5,008 VW par 

Repair 'em? I've got enough parts to build 'em! 


There ore 5,008 parts in a Volkswagen 
sedan and Dale Tuttle has all of them in stock 
or on tap. (So does every other authorized 
Volkswagen dealer.) 

You don’t wait to get a Volkswagen serv- 
iced. Mr. Tuttle ’repairs even vintage VWs 
with equal facility; their heart and face have 


remained the same. 

Volkswagen parts are inexpensive. A new 
front fender is $21.75.* A cylinder head is 
only $19.95.* 

Volkswagen service is fast (an engine can 
be removed and replaced in 90 minutes.) 

If you lived in Bangalore, Indio, and 


ordered a Volkswagen we wouldn’t deliver' 
it. No VW service nearby. 

VW spare parts are taken from regular pro- 
duction; identicol with those in the 
car itself, and so just as good. 

The intriguing thing is, they are 
seldom needed. 
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ill and “correct” the figures accord- 
ingly. 

It doesn’t just audit your report, it 
audits everybody’s. Completely un- 
biased, you might say. 

Hillary to the Heights Agam 

S IR Edmund Hillary, the New 
Zealand beekeeper and moun- 
taineer, was in Chicago last week pre- 
paring for another ascent. No, Sir 
Edmund is not about to climb Chi- 
cago’s highest peak, the Prudential 
Building (alt.: 912 feet with TV tow- 
er). The mountain is in Nepal but 
the money ($200,000) is in Chicago, 
where a children’s encyclopedia is 
financing the expedition that Hil- 
lary will lead into the Himalayas 
next September. 

The chief purpose of the expedi- 
tion is to collect facts on man’s abil- 
ity to adjust himself to extreme alti- 
tudes. Half of the party of 14 will 
spend nine months at 18,000 to 20,- 
000 feet, and data on pulse and 
breathing rates and body temperature 
will be telemetered back to a base 
camp. As a final test, the climbers will 
tackle Mount Makalu (alt.: 27,790 
feet) without oxygen kits. Mount 
Makalu has been climbed only once, 
by a French party using oxygen in 
1955, and it is 1 ,000 feet higher, Hil- 
lary says, than the highest peak 
climbed thus far without oxygen. 

While his mountaineers are cheer- 
fully gasping for science. Sir Edmund 
expects them also to keep an eye out 
for Abominable Snowmen. In.stead of 
tracking the hairy creatures, as others 
apparently have done, Hillary's men 
will station themselves at crucial out- 
posts and hope a Snowman drops by. 
If one shows up, it will be bagged and 
anesthetized with a gun that shoots 
a hypodermic syringe. 

But Sir Edmund is doubtful that 
the Snowman will turn out to be a 
humanoid. "I’m more inclined,” he 
says, “to the view that it’s some bear 
or a monkey that has somehow learned 
to walk on its back legs. It’s also pos- 
sible that the tracks have been made 
by one of the Sherpa holy men. I’ve 
really got nothing to substantiate my 
belief. One just has a natural skepti- 
cism of theunusual thingturningup.” 


Sir Edmund’s party — six Ameri- 
cans, five New Zealanders and three 
Britons — is made up of scientists and 
climbers. “People tend to pick them- 
selves,” he says when asked how the 
members of the expedition were cho- 
sen. “The man has to have done some 
high-class climbing over a number of 
years. He would have had to pioneer 
some new routes, which I think is the 
mark of a great climber. We don’t 
want somebody that will be brilliant 
for a while and then poop out.” 

Sir Edmund still likes to think of 
himself as an amateur. “I regard 
climbing very much as a hobby,” he 
says. “Once one adopts a professional 
approach to these things, a lot of the 
pleasure and enjoyment goes out of it. 
The ideal is to be the amateur in heart 
and the professional in skill. We climb 
mountains because we damn well en- 
joy it.” 

The Ins and The Oiits 

TTank Aaron is in. Ernie Banks is 
•n. out.PaulBrownisin.AmosAlon- 
zo Stagg is out. Jimmy Brown is in. 
Johnny Unites is out. Avery Brund- 
age is in. James D. Norris is out. Bill 
Russell is out. Wilt Chamberlain is 
in, but spelled Chamberlin. What the 
ins are in and the outs are out of is 
I nternalional Celebrity Keginter, a 
weighty (five pounds) but buoyantly 
written book (George W’^eiss, for in- 
stance, is a man “whose face seems to 
run into his body without time for a 
neck”), which sells for $26. 



Choosy Hiker 

A hike through twisting trackless trails 
Can rouse his righteou.s wrath: 

He likes terrain thai’.s smooth and sane 
But hates a psycho path. 

- Ethel DeVito 


Rcgider's editor-in-chief is Cleve- 
land Amory (in), who is both buoyant 
(spirit) and weighty (flesh) and owns 
a Van Cliburn (in) hairdo. Register's 
publisher is Earl Blackwell (out), who 
is courtly, has an accent as soft as a 
magnolia blossom and, as a boy, cad- 
died for Bobby Jones (in). Amory’s 
boyhood idol was Barry Wood (out). 
“He spoke to me my first day at Mil- 
ton Academy when he was a top class- 
man,” says Amory with awe. Of the 
2,240 biographies in Register, some 
10% are of sports celebrities. 

“A celebritj’,” says Amory, "is 
someone who was made by news and 
now makes nev s.” 

“For the first time,” says Black- 
well, “a book of this kind has brought 
sports up to where it belongs. Sports 
celebrities are strong celebrities.” 

“Gil McDougald,” says Amory, 
“is not a celebrity. He’s a workhorse. 
But Ted Kluszewski— I love that guy 
— is. Klu was the last one we put in 
the book. Here’s what I wrote about 
him three weeks before the Series: ‘In 
the World Series of 1959, the big fel- 
low was not only much in evidence: 
he was, in many ways, the White Sox’ 
only hope. . . . Only Klu . . . could 
be counted on for the long ball.’ I'm 
the only guy who wrote the Series 
before it happened. I took one hell of 
a chance [Klu, fortunately, hit three 
home runs, batted .891], but that's 
the spirit the whole book was writ- 
ten in. 

“Ted Williams [in],” adds Amory, 
“is the most dramatic sports celebri- 
ty there is.” 

“Sarazen and Hagen are out,” says 
Blackwell. “So is Max Schmeling.” 

“This is not a history hook,” says 
Amory in the tones of a man who 
doesn’t want to be thought capri- 
cious. But Amory does have an old 
favorite or two from the sporting 
chaptens of history books. 

“Jesse Owens,” says Amory, “is a 
Clara Bow [in] type, lie’ll be in the 
book forever, no matter how many of 
his records are broken.” 

“We know two-thirds of the people 
in the book between us,” says Black- 
well. 

“To say hello to,” says Amory. “I 
mean, I say hello to Adlai Stevenson 
[in], but he’s in another league.” end 
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Taste it today — Bols Liqueurs so famous 

in fifths now more tempting than ever in the new 
exciting 8-ouncc Bols “Host Size Bottle”. Double, 
triple or quadruple your pleasure, have a complete 
home bar at around half the price. Choose your 
favorites, perhaps Creme de Menthe or Creme de 
Cacao, from 20 world renowned Bols selections in 
"Host Size Bottles". Try Bols today at your favorite 
restaurant or bar— for a special taste treat make a 
Bols Pousse Cafe at home. 


io7o 


BOLS 



ERVEN LUCAS SOLS DISTILLING CO.. LOUISVILLE. RY. • TRIPLE SEC, 78 PROOF; CREME 0£ BANANA, S6 PROOF; BLUE 
CURACAO, CREME DE MENTHE. CREME OE NOYAUX, 80 PROOF: CREME OE CACAO, 54 PROOF ■ PRODUCT OF U.S. A. 






Now Pan Am adds the DC-3 to the 

WORLD'S LARGEST, FASTEST 

This month, another hrilliant star of the 
stratosphere— the DC-8 Jet Clipper*— joins 
the great Pan Am Jet fleet . . . largest, fastest, 
most powerful fleet of overseas passenger jet 
aircraft in the world. 

With the addition of the big over-ocean ver- 
sion of the DC-8. Pan Am’s Jet Clipper fleet will 
become more than ever the first choice of inter- 
national travelers. 

Iti little over a year Pan Am’s Jet Clipper fleet 
has made aviation liLstory— opening up jet routes 
around the world, serving 3 continents in be- 
tween, and providing a pattern of one-plane jet 


services from the U.S. unmatched by any other 
airline in the world! 

No other airline can offer you so impressive a 
selection of U.S. -built Jet aircraft: Boeing 707’s 
and Intorcontinentals and Douglas DC-8’s — all 
at your service on the 
world’s most experi- 
enced airline. 

For your next flight, 
see your Travel Agent 
or any of Pan Ameri- 
can’s 66 offices in the 
United States and 
Canada. Re*rt.\s.'p«'- oir. 
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OVER-OCEAN .JET FLEET! 



Pan Am pilots 


and passengers welcome the Douglas DC-8's 
—newest of the giant over-ocean JetsI 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE • FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC . . . FIRST ON THE PACIFIC . . . FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA . . . FIf 


■ROUND THE WORLD 







IT’S ALL NEW! 



Now you can enjoy your smoking and get 
LOWER NICOTINE THAN IN ANY OF THE TOP 15* 


NEW CIGARETTE I 

fine new blend of seJectod tobaccos 
from which the nicotine is first filtered 
from the leaf. Then it is further re- 
duced hv a new superior filter to a level 
below all brands tested. 


Start today! You 
can smoke a whole 
pack of 20 King Sano 
Cigarettes . . . and get at 
least 40% less nicotine than 
with a pack of any of 15 other lead- 
ing filter brands tested.* Now cut down 
on nicotine without cutting down the 
pleasures of smoking. Costs a few cents 
more. . . and well worth it! Only King 
Sano filters twice, filters both the to- 
bacco . . . and the smoke. 


NEW PAPER! 

“Cool-draw” paper of bigh porosity 
freshens and cools the smoke . . . en- 
hances the mild all-tobacco flavor. 


V I'Ko nicutinu in ilip smoke of KiuK 
Sano is lowei' than in any of I 5 leuJ- 
in« fillet brands, when 47 railli- 
nielcrs of eath ciBaieitc arc smoked. 
This is based on a y-ontmiiinii study 
by Stillwell & Gliiddins Inc., In- 
clependeni .-knalylical Chemists. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPAI 


ALSO PRODUCES NON-FiLTER SANO Cl 


■ RETTES, SANO CIGARS 


D SANO PIPE MIXTURE 


NIXON 
DEFIES OLD 
HARRY 


I NEVITABLY, perhaps, in view of 
what has been transpiring on the 
White House lawn, at Burning Tree 
and in Augusta, Ga. these last 
seven years, the first clear-cut issue 
of the 1960 presidential campaign 
has turned out to be golf. That’s 
right, golf. 

The battle lines were drawn at a 
Democratic dinner in Washington 
when Harry Truman, a onetime 
White House tenant who took his 
exercise on the sidewalks of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, told a half-dozen po- 
tential Presidents and their backers 
that the Democrats' most urgent 
mission is to elect a chief executive 
who will do something “besides run 
around a golf course.” 

Truman’s crack did not seem to 
perturb the President: he got in sev- 
eral rounds of golf in Palm Springs, 
Calif. Does Ike’s golf perturb the 
voters? 

It w'as way back in May 1899 that 
a little old lady of stern disposition 
and uncertain politics wrote the edi- 
tor of the Boston Record hoping he 
could quell the disquieting rumor 
that President McKinley “had been 
seen playing golf.” Since her time, 
however, the association of the White 
House w'ith one or another popular 
national sport has come to be con- 
sidvred a political asset rather than 
a liability. 

Presidents Taft, Wilson and Har- 
ding were all golfers. Coolidge and 
Hoover were dedicated fly-fishermen. 
F.D.R. was an ardent sailor (and, 
before his polio, an occasional golfer). 
Of all the 20th-century Presidents, 
Harry Truman was the only one who 
got all the exercise he wanted just 
by walking and talking. Not that Mr. 
Truman is necessarily averse to 
games. He is known to have enjoyed 
sitting down at a table set with 



cards, chips and bourbon, a pleasure 
that some American voters consider 
earned by 18 holes. 

With all this clearly in mind, 
Richard Nixon last week sat down at 
a dinner, and his hosts were not poli- 
ticians but an array of some of the 
nation’s top golf writers and some of 
the greatest names in the game, in- 
cludingBobJonesandFrancisOuimot. 

“I really got the golf bug,” .said 
Candidate Nixon, “long before I 
started playing, thanks to you, the 
golf w’riters.” He hit his first golf 
ball when he was 39. “I would also 
like to make an award to the golf 
pros, mainly the club pros,” the Vice- 
President went on. “I can tell you 
I’ll never accuse any of them of 
playing ‘customer golf.’ I played a 
round with Sam Snead recently at 
Greenbrier. We were doing all right 
until Snead birdied the 18th. When 
Sam’s partner, a Texan, asked him, 
‘Sam, why didn’t you let the Vice- 
President win that one?’ Snead an- 
swered, ‘Why, man, I needed that 
money!’ ” 

“The thing I admire most about 
Bob Jones,” said Nixon, “is that he 
was such a fierce competitor. I think 
it is healthy not to want to lose. Bob 


Jones hates to lose. I hate to lose— in 
golf or anything else.” 

Harry Truman, for that matter, 
has never liked losing either, but we 
have a hunch he’s on the losing side 
of the golf is.sue. It’s not just that 
5 million adult Americans play golf 
but so many other fives and tens of 
millions of Americans play one game 
or another. 

Some pretty good cartoons and 
gags sprang from Ike's gulf early in 
his presidency. But after seven years 
the gag is beginning to wear pretty 
thin. We doubt whether anybody to- 
day begrudges any President, wheth- 
er Democrat or Republican, his ath- 
letic pastimes. 

As a matter of fact, Richard Nixon 
may even have improved on the pop- 
ular appeal of presidential golf. Unlike 
Ike, who shoots in the mid-80s, Nixon 
shoots in the mid-90s. There are a 
lot more voters up there. If the Dem- 
ocrats wanted to play really rough, 
they might start a rumor that Nixon 
is actually a dozen strokes better than 
he lets on. That might turn the duffer 
vote against him— unless of course his 
opponent turns out to be Senator 
Stu Symington who, embarrassingly 
enough, shoots in the 70s. end 
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BRITAIN’S BEST ELEVEN 


T here was a time when association football was played best where it 
was played first, in England. Soccer for decades was a respite and a 
religion for gray-capped millions from Britain's industrial concentrations. 
Later the game added color to lives under the welfare state, and in the 
prosperity of the ’50s it acquired allegiance from the intelligentsia. But 
in those same years British soccer, which stressed speed and body con- 
tact, lost its world leadership to European and Latin countries whose 
tactics were based on' agility and ball control. Now a London club, 
Tottenham Hotspur, has managed to combine the old drive (typified 
by Forward Dave Dunmore, right) with a new subtlety and versatility. 


Photoffrapha bp Brian Seed 





HIGHFLYING 

HOTSPUR 

The Spurs were established in 1882 
and have been playing on the same 
ground— White Hart Lane in Lon- 
don, where they average almost 50,- 
000 fans a game— since 1900. Their 
high point came during the seasons of 
1949-50 and 1950-51. First they won 
the league’s second division, thereby 
gaining promotion to the first divi- 
sion, and the next year they won that 
too, sweeping to the top of the tree 
in one bloomin’ go. 

Manager Billy Nicholson, 41, who 
was a halfback on the 1949-51 team, 
about which fans still speak in awed 
tones, is about ready to admit that- 
this season's club is even better. Most 
of the 1959-60 star Spurs have been 
purchased from other clubs over the; 
past six years, for a total of some' 
$700,000. They form the heart of this 
precise, pattern-weaving team, which 
can work its powerful and subtle 
game on icy as well as muddy surfaces. 
With over half the season gone, the 
Spurs have a firm hold on first place. 


TWISTING IN PAIN after collision with an opponent (in fitn-ped nhiri). Center For- 
ward Bobby Smith is treated by Trainer Cedi Poynton, while referee looks on. 



RAPT FANS, once solely from working class, now come from 
all walks of life, follow game closely. The 46 games played each 
Saturday in England average about 20,000 spectators apiece. 


TALKING TACTICS in SpuTs’ dre.ssing room during half-time re- 
cess, Coach Billy Nicholson demonstrates a maneuver to tea- 
sippers Terry Medwin and Dave Mackay, as teammates listen in. 



BRITAIN’S BEST ELEVEN COJlilHMffrf 


92 TEAMS, 1,000,000 FANS 


The 92 teams that make up the Eng- 
lish P'ootball League are divided into 
four divisions. When a season, which 
begins in August and ends in May, is 
over, the teams at the bottom of one 
division drop down to the next. The 
teams that finish near the top move 
up. On an average Saturday, almost 
a million fans watch professional soc- 
cer in England. Admission prices 
range from two shillings, about 25c, 
to 12 shillings sixpence (S1.T5), for 
the equivalent of a box seat. Despite 
the fact that the players are the idols 
of millions and the subject of a week- 
ly gambling pool in which a third 
of Great Britain’s adult population 


participates, none of them, no matter 
how valuable, is allowed to earn more 
than £20 ($78.40) a week, plus £4 for 
each victory and £2 for each tie. 
This is to protect some of the smaller 
clubs that would not be able to handle 
high payrolls. It is also designed to 
maintain team spirit, which might be 
destroyed if stars received more mon- 
ey. But leading players, like the top 
professional athletes in this country, 
make good money on the side from 
endorsements, from radio and televi- 
.sion broadcast.s, and even, in the 
case of Danny Blanchflower. captain 
of the Spurs, from writing unghost- 
ed books about the fine art of soccer. 


WATCHING THE WATCHERS, policc constable’s chief duty is to u.sher crowds in and 
out of stadium. English fans are u.sually orderly, .show their wrath only by booing. 






AVERTING DANGER, Davc Mackay (far left) goes high in the air to head ball 
away from Tottenham goal. Spurs purchased Mackay a year ago for nearly $85,000. 



Tip from the Top 



SUFFER FROM 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 

Five New York doctors recently announced 
that they have never yet had an eagle walk into 
their offices sufTering from the terrible itching 
and burning agony of athlete's foot. They 
refused to comment about Philadelphia where 
they c/o have Philadelphia Fagles. To get the 
real facts about eagles and athlete’s foot, you'd 
probably have to see an Aetosophile’*. 

However, wc know a secret that lets you get 
rid of athlete’s foot itch so fast you almost 
can’t believe you had it. 

The secret is a new kind of pain less iodine,** 
world’s greatest antiseptic. You see, every- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete’s foot— except that it burns tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
tender skin. And you can gel this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Isodinc*' Athlete’s 
Foot Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that 9 out of 10 doctors (New York, 
Philadelphia, or any city) recommend : 

First, there's Isodinc- Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Secoiiii. there are Q-Tip-! Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid efficiently and hygienically. 

Third, there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
socks and shoes and prevent re-infection. 

If you use our kit conscientiously and as 
wc direct, wc guarantee you'll never scream 
like an eagle because you can’t get rid of that 
terrible athlete’s foot itch. 

In fact, the Isodine Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment Kit niiisi get rid of your athlete's fool — 
inif.li prevent its return — or your money back. 
Only SI. 39 for all three — liquid, powder and 
swabs — in one convenient kit. 




wiFFi SMITH, St. Clair, Mick. 


Trusting the long irons 

M ost women players are apt to overuse their woods. They favor 
them because woods swing more easily than irons. Also the faces of 
fairway woods, as opposed to the long irons, have more loft on them and 
give women confidence that they will get the ball into the air. When the 
average woman player does occasionally use her two-iron, three-iron 
or four-iron, she feels she is struggling with clubs that might very well 
dribble the ball along the ground. To compensate, she tries to scoop the 
ball up— and that is fatal. 

To play good golf, you have to develop good hand action. You can 
do this best by playing the irons, which are shorter than the w'oods and 
require greater control. In learning to play the irons the first step is to 
gain confidence in the clubhead. It will get the ball up for you if you 
give it a chance and if you don’t interrupt your swing as you come into 
the ball. Give up the idea of trying to scoop the ball. It will rise nicely 
if you drive the clubhead into and through the ball. 

For myself, I like to feel that I am going to drive the ball right into the 
ground. Actually, you are hitting through the ball, but thinking in terms 
of hitting down on it creates the correct arc for your swing and moves 
your hands into a position where they are capable of live action, the 
kind of action that makes for a beautiful shot, which is what you want. 
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james Doswell drank here ([White Horse, of course| 

James Boswell, Alexander Pope, and Sir Walter Scott arc among the literary 
;;hosts who haunt Edinburgh’s famous White Horse Inn. The authors saw cye- 
io i-yc on one thing-Whitc Horse, of coursc-thc greatest Scotch in history! 

Horse is individually numbered and registered 


100% Scotch whiskies, White Horse is still made from the 
original two-centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden 
color promises true Scotch flavor tempered by Highland 
smoothness. And, to assure you of perfection, every bottle 


of White 

at the distillery. Docs not such grandeur prompt you, too, 
to woo the muse? White Horse, 
the Greatest Scotch in History, 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, ,86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y. C. 




Olds is the car 
that rockets 
you out of the 
o rd i n a ry ! 

When you take the wheel of a ’60 
Olds, you’ve found something 
great . . . and you know it! 

You’ve found new beauty, new 
grace. . . a rocketing new pace that 
makes you want to get up and go 
places! And Olds for ’60 is just the 
car to take you there . . . silently, 
smoothly and securely. 

Make your choice from Oldsmo- 
bile’s three famous series ... the 
Dynamic 88, Super 88 and Ninety- 
Eight . . . names that mean per- 
formance, quality and value to 
everyone! 

Let yourself go for an Oldsmobile 
... at your local authorized Quality 
Dealer’s today! 

OLDSMOBILE DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




Photograph by Toni Friasell 



SKIERS’ At a tabic setup in winter sunshine outside his chalet in the Swiss 
LUNCHEON village of Klosters, Irwin Shaw presides over a festive meal with 
family and guests, after a morning on the nearby ski slopes. At 
his right is his wife Marian, their son Adam and (in straw hat) 
guest Barbara Legendre. Other gue.sts, across the table, are Mr. 
and Mrs. Clem Brown and (at extreme right) F. M. Bacon III 



FOOD /Irwin Shaw 


Eating high 


An American novelist living in a Swiss 
ski town tells of the delights of a robust 
Alpine cuisine for the winter sportsman 


T ine BASIC APPEAL of skiing is due, of course, to the 
joy the human race has always felt in sliding down- 
hill as fast as possible. But after a few winters in the 
Swiss Alps I see that there is a wide range of secondary 
pleasures attached to the sport. 

For the nature lovers, offended by the noise and bustle 
of the city, there is the silent grandeur of snow fields 
and inaccessible peaks. For the white-collar slaves of 
modern business, to whom the city is the loneliest place 
in the world, there i.s the chatty crush of the tSlepheriques 
carrying full loads up the slopes on a holiday weekend. 
For the Germans there is the opportunity to get broiled 
deep-red by the sun. For the English the delicious risk 
of breaking their necks. For the Italians there is the 
exhilaration of traffic accidents at dizzying speeds with- 
out the usual impersonal paraphernalia put out by Alfa 
Romeo and Lancia to come between them and their 
victims. For the h^rench there is the happiness of hav- 
ing an excuse to go off for a few days without their 
wives— or their husbands. For girls with good figures 
there is the praiseworthy occupation of showing off their 
good figures in skintight, brilliantly colored ski pants. 
For ladies with diamonds there are the glittering nightly 
ceremonies of the Palace Hotel in St. Moritz. And for 
everybody there is the sense of health and well-being 
that comes with innocent exercise and mountain air. 
And since health and appetite go inevitably together, 
not the least of the pleasures associated with skiing is 
the pleasure of eating. 

People seem to eat more voraciously and with greater 
enjoyment in a ski town than anyplace else in the world, 
with the possible exception of a football training table. 
There is nothing like four hours of working up and down 
a wintry mountainside to make you feel that you have 
earned a large, heavy lunch. You can almost feel the 
calories burning blithely away and, as you pull in your 
belt notch by notch on each successive morning, you 
have none of the usual city guilt when you pile into the 
fried potatoes or take a second helping of spaghetti. And 
when gluttony is pursued at a table set out in the open, 
with a blazing sun beating down on the piled snowbanks, 
eating takes on a purity of tone, a noble dimension 
that even the most glorious of restaurants rarely attain. 


The Italian cuisine which, with its savory pasta and 
its rich taste of olive oil, is the despair of the sedentary 
20th century man, seems to have been designed from 
the beginning for the job of keeping meat on a skier’s 
bones and a song in his heart when the wind blows 
and the blizzard howls in the upper reaches of the Alps. 

My feeling about this no doubt comes from the fact 
that for the last seven years we have had as a cook an 
Italian lady who keeps emerging from the kitchen with 
a steady stream of such offerings as fettuccine alia 
romnna, bubbling platters of cannelloni, spagheiti alia 
bolognese, gnocchi made with polenta, pizzas prepared 
with fresh mozzarella cheese, which makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, chicken alia diavola, which is grilled, 
highly spiced, over an open wood fire, beefsteak alia 
fiorentina, which is sirloin steak soaked in olive oil and 
garlic and then grilled over an open wood fire. With a 
fair admixture of salads and an open-minded attitude 
toward such Americanisms as Christmas turkeys and 
baked Virginia hams, and such local items as live brook 
trout, sausage and a delicacy called Hundnerfieisek, 
which is beef dried and cured in the wind and cut into 
paper-thin slices, an Italian cook can manage to com- 
bine, in a high-altitude package, the best of several pos- 
sible culinary worlds. 

A fresh wine called Veltliner, which comes from one 
of the valleys on the Italian border, goes very well with 
most of the Italian dishes, especially the pasta, and if 
you’re thirsty and the sun is warm, it is quite all right to 
stick the bottle in the snow and chill it before you drink 
it. Swiss wines have been overshadowed by the mag- 
nificence of the neighboring vineyards of France, but the 
white wines, the Aigle, the Fendant, the Johannisberg, 
the Dezaley, are ail fine drinks, and no less a man than 
James Joyce, who finished his days in Zurich, drank 
them with pleasure and praised them in straight, simple 
English. 

Articles like this usually end with the recipe for some 
favorite dish of the writer’s. I have only one recipe — 
but it has the advantage of being easy to follow and 
impossible to botch. Here it is: 


SKIERS' SPECIAL 

Find one light-fingered Tuscan cook. Put her in the 
kitchen. Slay out of the kitchen yourself. Mix yourself a 
(irink. Sit down and wait for dinner. 

Just make sure the snow is going to be good the 
next day, because it will take all day to work it off. 
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PRO FOOTBALL / Tex Maulc 


The infighting was vicious 


Crusty, devious George Halas emerged as the big winner from 
the violent National Football League meeting in Miami 


T he contentious owners of the Na- 
tional Football League spent a 
long, acrimonious week in Miami 
Beach selecting a new commissioner 
to replace Bert Bell and deciding that 
it would be wise to admit Dallas to 
their select circle as a 13th franchise. 
On the surface, disturbed as it was, 
the issues seemed clear-cut. Beneath 


Paul was admitted for a year later. 

The architect of expansion was 
George Halas, the founder, owner and 
coach of the Chicago Bears. Halas is 
an ordinarily quiet man, calm and 
serious behind thick, horn-rimmed 
glasses. The mildness can be decep- 
tive; you have to watch him ranting 
on the sidelines at a football game to 


several cities, among them Dallas and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. At Bert Bell’s 
funeral he conducted a quick, infor- 
mal poll of the NFL owners, and 
after these soundings took it upon 
himself to commit the NFL irrevoca- 
bly to expansion to those two cities. 

But aside from this, Halas had an 
even more compelling personal rea- 
son for enlarging the league. Chicago 
is the only two-team city in the NFL. 
Halas is forced to share this rich 
market with the Chicago Cardinals, 



LEADING CONTESTANTS in the bitterly fought bat- Chicago Bears {center) and irascible Old Guardsman George 

tie between the old and the new factions in the NFL included Preston Marshall of the Washington Redskins. Halas, a tough 

Cardinal Owner Violet W'olfner Qefl), wily George Halas of the cooky, won out on league expansion; Marshall lost all around. 


the surface there were complex under- 
currents of tension and personal an- 
tipathy. The owners were not just 
fighting for the fun of it, as some fa- 
cile reports from Miami Beach im- 
plied. They were fighting for serious 
stakes, and some of their maneuver- 
ings would have done credit to back- 
room pros at a political convention. 

The accomplishments at this mara- 
thon meeting were simple: 1) Alvin 
Ray (Pete) Rozelle, a charming, able 
man of 33 who had been signally suc- 
cessful as general manager of the 
stormy Los Angeles Rams franchise, 
was elected commissioner; 2) Dallas 
did come into the league (to begin 
play in 1960), and Minneapolis-St. 


understand the violence and deter- 
mination which underlie his being. 
He has been a part of professional foot- 
ball since its inception, and he ha.s a 
real dedication to it— and to his per- 
sonal creation, the Chicago Bears. 

When the new American Football 
League was formed in August of 1959, 
Halas became convinced that the 
NFL had to fight back with strength 
against the budding competition. He 
remembered only too well the long 
and costly war the NFL fought with 
the old All-America Conference from 
1946 through 1949. As longtime chair- 
man of the NFL expansion commit- 
tee, Halas had already explored the 
possibilities of granting franchises to 


owned by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wolf- 
ner. He has offered the Wolfners as 
much as $500,000 to move their fran- 
chise elsewhere, but Violet Wolfner 
is a stubborn woman who considers 
that the Cardinals have as much right 
in Chicago as the Bears. Besides this 
— or because of it — she has a strong 
dislike for Halas. And it is Mrs. Wolf- 
ner who runs the Cardinals: she in- 
herited the team from her first hus- 
band, Charles Bidwill. 

Aside from competition at the gate, 
which is negligible, Halas would like 
to get the Cardinals out of Chicago so 
that he can cut a bigger share of the 
television cake. All of the other clubs 
in the NFL televise their road games 
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back to their home cities, realizing a 
nice profit from the deal. Halas can- 
not do this because when the Bears 
are on the road the Cardinals are at 
home, and league rules forbid televis- 
ing a game into a league city where 
the home team is playing. 

The Cardinals could easily have ac- 
cepted Halas’ offer, since they have 
had frequent opportunities to leave 
Chicago. Their very weakness at the 
gate has made them the first target 
for any rich young man seeking to 
own a pro football team. This mar- 
ketability has inflated the value of 
the Cardinals, and it is one of the rea- 
sons why the Wolfners have been 
against expanding the league. When 
the National Football League finally 
did admit the two new teams, this 
meant to the Cardinals that 1) they 
had fewer locations available to move 
to and 2) they had fewer prospective 
franchise buyers. The bull market for 
the Cardinal franchise was over. 


ners would very likely be unable to 
stay in Chicago. What he was unable 
to accomplish by offering money, he 
set out to do more deviously. 

THE HALAS WAITING GAME 

When he came into the sun-bright 
room off the plush lobby of the Kenil- 
worth Hotel in Miami Beach, llalas 
felt reasonably sure of nine of the 10 
votes he needed to insure expansion. 
He cared very little about who would 
be elected commissioner, and he sat 
quietly through the long drawn-out 
arguments. During the recesses and 
frequentcaucuses amongsmall groups 
of owners, he plugged away for expan- 
sion, shoring up his certain votes and 
trying to secure a commitment from 
the only uncertain team, the New 
York Giants. Wellington and .lack 
Mara, Giant owners, were for expan- 
sion in principle, but they were doubt- 
ful about the realignment of teams 
which would logically follow the addi- 


Voting with Marshall for Gunsel were 
Frank McNamec of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, Carroll Rosenbloom of the 
Baltimore Colts and, in later rounds, 
Art Rooney of the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

Solidly aligned against them was a 
bloc of seven teams voting for Mar- 
shall Leahy, the attorney for the San 
Francisco 49ers. Leahy, a freckled, 
husky man with a forceful person- 
ality, suited the seven teams’ needs 
perfectly. He was every bit as strong 
as Bell had been, but he was oriented 
more toward the new teams in the 
league than toward the old. 

In the bitter fight which raged for 
nearly a full week and for 23 ballots, 
Halas never voted. He sat quietly in 
the meeting, passing when the vote 
came to him. He had expansion votes 
on both sides of the commissioner 
question — everyone but Marshall on 
the anli-Leahy faction, everyone but 
Mara and Wolfner on the Leahy side. 
He did not want to offend any of 



LEADING CANDIDATES for lucrative job of commis- 
sioner of the National Football League included Austin Gun- 
sel (left), an ex-FBI man who filled in temporarily as Bert 


Bell’s Rueces.sor. Western bloc backed Marshal! Leahy, promi- 
nent San Francisco attorney (center), finally compromised 
on Los Angeles Rams’ personable general manager, Pete Rozel le. 


The Washington Redskins, to a 
lesser degree, were in the same fix as 
the Cardinals. Playing in a small park 
(Griffith Stadium seats only 28,669), 
they depended heavily upon an ex- 
tensive TV market in the South for 
their profits. George Preston Mar- 
shall, the Redskin owner who has been 
in the league 27 years and is just 
as tough as Halas, was as violently 
against the addition of new teams as 
Halas was for it. Realizing that a Tex- 
as team would cut into the Cardinal 
TV market in Texas, he quickly made 
common cause with the Wolfners 
against expansion. 

Halas knew that if the Cardinal 
TV income was diminished, the Wolf- 


tion of Dallas and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. The Maras wanted Baltimore — 
which had been arbitrarily assigned 
to the West when it joined the NFL 
in 1953 — assigned to the Eastern Con- 
ference. 

While Halas was fighting his under- 
cover war for expansion, the rest of 
the owners were haggling over the 
selection of a commissioner. The old 
guard of the league, led by the hawk- 
nosed, irascible Marshall, favored 
Austin Gunsel, who was pro tern com- 
missioner after the death of Bell. 
They wanted the league office to stay 
in Philadelphia, where it had always 
been, and they wanted a commission- 
er who was amenable to suggestion. 


his supporters and he took no sides. 

The fight over the election was as 
tough and vicious as the line play in 
a championship game. The seven 
clubs behind Leahy were determined 
to break what they considered to be 
the control of the old guard over the 
league. They remained obdurately 
behind Leahy, rejecting compromise 
candidates Edwin J. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Lions, Donald S. Kellett, 
general manager of the Colts, and 
other less-qualified men tossed into 
the pot by Marshall and his adher- 
ents. As the week wore on, the at- 
mosphere in the long, narrow room 
grew warmer and warmer. Only Halas, 

continued 
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watching impassively through his 
horn-rimmed glasses, remained quiet. 

On three different ballots, when 
the vote reached eight for Leahy and 
three for his opponent, Halas might 
have broken the deadlock. It takes 
nine votes— or three-fourths of the 
voting members — to elect a commis- 
sioner; but Halas, nursing his expan- 
sion plans, prudently passed. 

Ostensibly, the dispute which hand- 
cuffed this meeting came over wheth- 
er or not Leahy could operate the 
league office from San Francisco. He 
refused to move to Philadelphia, and 
Marshall, who was the vociferous 
spokesman of his opposition, con- 
tended that a league office on 
the Coast was eminently im- 
practical. Rosenbloom of the 
Colts, an old and close friend of 
Bert Bell, wanted NFL head- 
quarters kept in Philadelphia 
for the sake of old retainers, 
among them Assistant Coin- 
missioner Joe Labrum, 63, 
who would not move west. 

Actually, the schism be- 
tween the two groups went far 
deeper. “It’s the last stand of 
the old power elite of this 
league,’’ one owner said, “the 
men who dominated pro foot- 
ball for 20 years. Their time 
has passed now. They don’t 
own the biggest parks or best 
teams, and they can’t wield 
the power they used to. You 
remember the old picture,|iS/a9 
at Bay'l These are stags at 
bay. And they haven’t a chance 
against the wolves.’’ 

Late in the balloting, tem- 
pers flared. Once Rosenbloom, 
after offering Kellett as a com- 
promise candidate, blew up. 

“You people are being ridicu- 
lous,” he said bitterly. “You 
don’t want to compromise. If God 
Almighty came down from heaven 
and agreed to serve as commissioner, 
you’d vote for Leahy.” Marshall kept 
his temper remarkably well and even 
enlivened the meeting with a flash of 
humor. Mentioned once as a candi- 
date, he said, “I’m available. And I 
can go anywhere. My wife put me on 
waivers not long ago.” Marshall is 
recently divorced. 

The log jam was finally broken by 
Wellington Mara of the Giants and 
Paul Brown of the Cleveland Browns. 
They settled upon Rozelle as a com- 


promise candidate, and the tall, per- 
suasive young general manager of the 
Rams was elected on the first ballot 
on which his name appeared. 

He was an ideal compromise, ac- 
ceptable to the Leahy bloc because he 
is from the West and acceptable to 
the anti-Leahy faction because he was 
a favorite of Bell, who had put him 
into the Ram job to handle the diffi- 
cult peacemaking chore imposed by 
two factions of warring owners. And 
Rozelle was willing to move to Phila- 
delphia for a year before shifting the 
league office to New York. 

Immediately after Rozelle’s elec- 
tion, Halas’ shrewd refusal to take 
part in the bitter fight over a com- 
missioner paid off. His expansion pro- 


gram passed when Mara joined Halas’ 
nine sure votes, giving him the 10 
needed to put over expansion and ad- 
mit Dallas in 1960 as the 13th team, 
playing against each club in both 
divisions. Although Baltimore was not 
put in the Eastern division, the East 
was given the right to decide whether 
to take Dallas or Minneapolis-St. Paul 
after the 1960 season. 

News of the admission of Dallas to 
the NFL was received joyfully by the 
Dallas NFL owners, who had been 
waiting all week in the lobby of the 
Kenilworth. Bedford Wynne Jr. and 


Clint Murchison Jr., two immensely 
rich young Texas oilmen, and their 
general manager, Tex Schramm, had 
grown progressively gloomy through 
the long week of haggling over the 
commissioner. They had nearly given 
up hope of being admitted to the 
league in 1960. 

Back in Dallas, where the owners of 
the new American Football League 
were meeting and voting Oakland in 
as their eighth franchise, the news 
that had proved so agreeable to Mur- 
chison, Wynne and Schramm was re- 
ceived with a great deal less enthusi- 
asm. The reaction of the AFL owners, 
in fact, was quick and angry. Said 
Commissioner Joe Foss, the ex-gover- 
nor of South Dakota, who is well 
versed in the intricacies of pol- 
itics and well acquainted with 
members of the Senate anti- 
trust subcommittee: “This is 
an act of war. We will go to 
court or to Congress to pre- 
vent the NFL from putting 
the AFL franchise in Dallas 
out of business. You have an- 
titrust laws to take care of 
such situations.” 

Here is where Pete Roselle 
stepped in, giving promise 
that behind that deceptively 
ingratiating manner of his is 
a strong will. His reply to Foss 
was simple but direct: “They 
moved into our territory in 
New York and in Los Ange- 
les and in San Francisco. Why 
shouldn’t we be allowed to 
move into Dallas?” 

Lamar Hunt, the young, 
serious and well-heeled Texan 
who owns the AFL Dallas 
franchise and who founded 
the league itself, had an an- 
swer to that: “It’s not the 
same at all. In our case it’s 
just like a little dog going into 
the big backyard of a big dog. 
But in their case it’s the big dog going 
into the little backyard and asking 
the little bitty dog if there’s not room 
for him. It’s the size of the backyard 
that counts.” 

Senator Estes Kefauver, head of the 
Senate subcommittee, refused to take 
sides in what he considers a private 
battle. “Pm for expansion of foot- 
ball,” Kefauver said. “But it is not a 
question of rights. It is a question of 
who has the better product in a city, 
if he produces it fairly without mo- 
nopolization and without pushing 
anyone around.” end 



DALLAS EXECUTIVES {from left) Tex Schramm, Clint 
Murchi-son Jr., Bedford Wynne, Torn Landry, waited 
week before learning that NFL franchise was granted. 
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From Park Avenue to Pacific Heights many are planning their Spring 
vacation favorite: A MATSON resort holiday aboard the SS LURLINE or 
SS MATSONIA between Hawaii and California. Fashionable living accom- 
modations, gay entertainment, gourmet fare and service incomparably 
Matson provide the gracious background to a holiday sans pared. We 
suggest an early talk with your travel agent about Matson’s weekly 
sailings this Spring between Hawaii and the Coast — either San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. If your time is limited, fly one way to Hawaii 
and return at Matson’s leisurely, luxury pace. 

^1 tjoiirmot choice of nclert u'iiies nvailahle from Malxoii's Khiiihaard cellars 




HUNTING / Virginia Kraft 


In search of snowbirds 


Some 1,200 miles north of Manhattan, in the subarctic 
land of Eskimos, Indians and endless winter, this group of 
hunters found ptarmigan shooting rugged adventure 


AGAINST the wild, snow-covered 
/^tundra of the subarctic, the deli- 
cate white plumed bird I held in my 
hands seemed unreal. Certainly, it 
was one of the strangest creatures I 
had ever seen and as challenging as 
any I had hunted. Its feathers were 
the color of fresh snow and as thick 
and soft as deep-piled velvet. Its feet 
were enormous in proportion to its 
tiny body, and were covered with 
what looked like heavily tufted fur. 
The bird was a ptarmigan, smallest 
member of the grouse family; and I 
had traveled 1,200 miles from New 
York, nine hours by airliner and bush 
plane, to hunt it in the bleak, frozen 
wilderness of the northern Quebec 
peninsula on the eastern shore of 
Hudson Bay. 

Our camp was at Great Whale 
River, a tiny Eskimo and Cree In- 
dian village which also houses a Royal 
Canadian Air Force base on the Mid- 
Canada defense line. This is a land 
of almost unending winter, of winds 
that roar across the bay with hurri- 
cane force, of short, overcast days 
and long, lonely nights. In the brief 
periods between storms, Eskimo 
women chop wood in stands of stunt- 
ed spruce, while their men stalk seals 
on the bay and ptarmigan in the 
frosted willows. 

They kill the birds singly with 
sticks and with .22 rifles, but if they 
are lucky enough to find a whole 
flock huddled together in the protec- 

Pholographs hy Robert Grimm 

SNOW-WHITE PTARMIGAN arc exotic tro- 
phies of subarctic hunt for Mr.s. Peter 
Patch of Montreal (rioht'< and the author. 


tion of a drift they will use a shotgun 
to harvest it all with a single charge. 
Shells are expensive and not to be 
wasted. The Eskimos hunt ptarmigan 
for food, not for sport, which is a 
luxury their meager existence does 
not permit. 

We had come, on the other hand, 
to try our luck at wing shooting. 
There were seven of us: our host Tom 
Wheeler, president of W^heeler Air- 
lines in Montreal (Canada’s oldest, 
which now' supplies the Mid-Canada 
and DEW lines); his daughter, Bar- 
bara Patch; Gerry Fitzgerald, man- 
ager of Wheeler’s Lac Ouimet Club 
in the Laurentians; Bob Cowen and 
Guthrie Bicknell of Cleveland; my 
husband Bob Grimm and myself. 
None of us had shot ptarmigan be- 
fore, but Tom Wheeler, in earlier 
visits, had heard enough about the 
birds to make him think that hunt- 
ing them might be exciting sport. 

A GUIDE NAMED SIDNEY BULLFROG 

It was Tom who recruited guides 
for us among the natives, and the 
morning after our arrival we met the 
first of our two, Sidney Bullfrog, run- 
ning alongside a dog sled through the 
heavy snows. Sidney was a Cree who 
nodded yes to everything and, it 
turned out, did not understand a 
word of English. His sled was a mod- 
ern replica of the old Eskimo komalik, 
but in place of caribou thongs its 
parts w'ere held together with rusting 
nails. Seven wild and snarling dogs 
were lashed before it in a tangled 
maze of rope, while an eighth husky, 
a bitch, ran ahead of the pack, ap- 
parently to inspire the males. 

Because of the strong antagonism 


between the Crees and the Eskimos, 
Sidney refused to hunt with Charlie 
Tuckaluck, our other guide, and so 
we split our party. Wedged on Sid- 
ney’s sled, four of us started north 
toward a series of low, ice-incrusted 
hills. A ground-drifter, blowing out 
of the arctic, lashed sleet into our 
faces. About four miles from camp 
we abandoned the sled to continue 
on foot. Bent against the heavy winds 
and slowed by the drifts, we sudden- 
ly discovered that Sidney Bullfrog 
was no longer in sight, nor were his 
tracks visible in the snow. We had a 
moment of panic, but a few minutes 
later we spotted Sidney in the dis- 
tance signaling to us. 

He waved his arms toward the top 
of a small hill, nodding his head up 
and down. Not until we were within 
yards of the crest did we see the three 
motionless white heads projecting 
above the snow. Bob and Guthrie 
walked toward the birds, but they 
refused to flush. Finally the men 
kicked a bootful of snow in their di- 
rection, and with a flutter of wings 
the ptarmigan took off in an erratic, 
twisting flight. The men fired, and 
hit ail three. 

We were pleased, but Sidney ob- 
viously and vocally was not. It was 
some time before we figured out why. 
To Sidney, a bird on the ground was 
worth ten in the air and, even more 
serious, the waste of three precious 
shells on only three birds was typical 
white man’s foolishness. 

Still complaining, Sidney carefully 
pulled the tailfeathers from the birds 
and placed them, quill down, in a half 
circle in the snow. This, the natives 
believe, assures the return of other 
ptarmigan within a week. Sidney was 
then ready to go home, but we, of 
course, had only started to hunt. We 
tried to tell him this, without success. 
Finally, in pantomime, I flapped 
rontinued 
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HUNTING conlinued 

my arms like wings and said “peep- 
peep.” He laughed, then nodded his 
head. For the rest of the trip this 
proved the best way to tell the guides 
we wanted more birds. They were 
perceptive, if not bilingual, because 
they wisely decided the wing flapping 
meant hunting and the peeps meant 
nothing. This, we decided later, was 


fortunate when we learned that 
“peep-peep” in the native slang does 
not mean birds. It means sex. 

The guides had reason enough to 
be confused by the mere presence of 
women in our party. In northern so- 
ciety only men hunt. The women 
gather wood, make clothing and chew 
the sealskin rnuklvks to softness 
when they grow brittle. Sidney and 
the other guide were afraid that 


women hunters would bring bad luck. 
The native women, on the other 
hand, seemed more afraid that we 
might shoot them. 

On the third night a storm buried 
the village in snow and left shoulder- 
deep drifts for miles. For a full day 
the Eskimos refused to leave their 
huts. We decided to chance going out 
alone. Once we learned to recognize 
the ptarmigan’s distinctive tracks. 





(FOREGROUND) AND BOB COWEN SCAN DRIFTING SNOW FOR PTARMIGAN 


the smooth new snow made finding 
the birds much easier. On the first 
few hunts, failing to associate such 
oversized tracks with a bird so small, 
we ignored them and literally walked 
over dozens of ptarmigan without see- 
ing them. Against the snow their 
white winter plumage makes the birds 
virtually invisible. When danger ap- 
proaches they usually remain mo- 
tionless, further camouflaging them- 


selves by closing their black eyes. 

Once we found the birds, the sport 
was to flush them and then swing on 
our clumsy snowshoes for a shot as 
the ptarmigan darted into the air. 
This was less easy than it may sound. 
One of us almost always landed head- 
flrst in the snow, shoes hopelessly 
twisted and barrels clogged. This haz- 
ard helped give us a sense of conquest 
when we did bring down a bird. 


In six days our party shot just over 
50 ptarmigan, and each of us tramped 
through about that many miles of 
snow to take them. Had we hunted 
Eskimo-style, our bag would have 
been several times this number, but 
we would have missed the rigorous yet 
rewarding excitement of the search 
for these beautiful birds and some of 
the most unpredictable wing shooting 
I have ever attempted. end 
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QUESTION: I always seem to have 
trouble negotiating a narrow corridor 
or an obstructed section in a trail. Is 
there a quick turn that will help me? 



Running through, hold 
to straight path. Do not 
try to stem or slow down. 


Answer: Yes, but you must make the turn be- 
fore you get to the tight spot. Trouble comes 
when your skis are turning instead of tracking as 
they go through. If they are turning they will 
naturally slew against one side or the other. 
Pick a spot some distance uphill and make your 
turn — any turn will do — where you are free 
from obstacles. Cut the turn off as your skis 
line up on a path straight through the bad spot 
and then follow that path. Don’t try to stem 
or slow down in passing. Wait until you are 
in the clear to make a turn. This technique is 
the same as that used by a racer in a slalom 
gate— he turns first and then he shoots through. 


Turning toward spot, 
be ready to cut turn off 
as skis line up properly. 


Approaching tight spot, 
prepare to make complete 
turn some distance away. 




TRACK & FIELD / Roy Terrell 


Rome via Eighth Avenue 


While Jumper John Thomas was setting a worid record at 
the Miiirose Games, Jim Grelle made the mile look easy 


AS miles go, the American one is good 
enough: 5,280 feet, 1,760 yards, 
liSGl's on a good day at Hialeah. It 
stacks up pretty well inch for inch 
with anybody else’s mile. The trouble 
is that Americans can't seem to run 
these 5,280 feet as fast as foreigners 
do. American milers are patronized by 
distance runners from other countries 
and looked upon with a certain mix- 
ture of sympathy and embarrassment 
here at home. 

If the United States made a habit 
of producing poor hammer throwers, 
somehow we would all find a way to 
survive; it is always possible to ex- 
plain, with proper modesty, of course, 
that one can hardly be expected to ex- 
cel in everything. The hammer throw 
can even be ignored, although ig- 
noring hammer throwers themselves 
might present something of a prob- 
lem. It is impossible, however, to ig- 
nore the mile. This Everest of track 
events is always there, fascinating, 
demanding, challenging, and about 
all we have been able to do in recent 
years is admit that we’ve been lousy 
in it. But take it from Jim Grelle, 
things are going to change. 

“Dyrol Burleson,” says Grelle, 
“can beat Herb Elliott right now.” 

Grelle, it should be explained, is a 
miler himself, and not a lunatic, no 
matter what he says. He's a pleasant 
fellow of 23, blond and boyish and 
slightly emaciated, as any good dis- 
tance runner should be. A graduate 
student in business at the University 
of Oregon, he is America’s least-known 
good runner, having won the U.S.- 
Russia dual-meet 1,500 meters in 
1958, the KCAA mile last year and a 
handful of other well-regarded events. 
In fact, only three Americans — Don 
Bowden (our only sub-four-minute 
miler), Wes Santee and Fred Dwyer— 
have ever run a faster mile than 
Grelle’s 4:01. Jim’s trouble is that 


when he runs, people always seem to 
be looking at something else: Don 
Bragg pole-vaulting or John Thomas 
high-jumping or some babe in Ber- 
muda shorts walking down the next 
aisle. 

Last Saturday night, in the Mill- 
rose Games at Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York, Grelle did it again. 
While the crowd watched Bragg as he 
worked his way up toward 16 feet (he 
eventually missed, brushing the bar 
with his chest) and Thomas as he 
threatened to jump all the way out 
into Eighth Avenue (he finally missed, 
too, after raising his world indoor rec- 
ord to 7 feet 1 inches), Jim Grelle 
won the famed Wanamaker Mile. Per- 
haps not in the overpowering tradi- 
tion of Ron Delany or Don Gehr- 
mann, who each won it four years in a 
row, or Glenn Cunningham, who won 
it six times in all, or even those occa- 
sional winners, Venzke and Fenske. 
But for a guy whose name doesn’t 
rhyme too easily (“fella” is the clos- 
est he can get), Grelle did a pretty 
good job. 

OVERHAULING THE POLICEMAN 

Concerned only with Ed Moran, 
the ex-Penn Stater who won at Wash- 
ington a week before and who has 
done 4:01.7 outdoors himself, and 
Phil Coleman, the Illinois English 
teacher who won the season opener 
at Boston, Grelle stayed back in the 
field during the early laps. He is not 
an effortless runner, but neither is he 
a struggling one. Jim Grelle just runs 
along, in a pleasant sort of way, and 
eventually, when the time comes, he 
takes off. That is what happened in 
the Miiirose Games. 

Moran led the pack through a fair 
61.2 quarter and an ordinary 2:04.1 
half. Hippity-hippity-hop came 
Grelle. Then Coleman, who is called 
the policeman because he refuses to 



SPECTACULAR JUMP by Thomas broke 
record, was his seventh over seven feet. 

let these indoor miles get too slow, 
moved into the lead and hit the three 
quarters in 3:06.8. Loping along came 
Grelle. Then the three leaders came 
down the straight leading into the 
final lap — and zoom went Grelle. He 
jumped ahead of Moran as the gun 
for the last lap went off, passed Cole- 
man at the end of the straight and 
whirled around to win by two yards. 
The time was 4:06.4., better than 
conlinwd 
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three of Delany’s four winning efforts, 
better than any of Gehrmann’s or 
Cunningham’s, and fourth-best in 
Millrose history. The crowd took its 
eyes off Bragg and Thomas long 
enough to applaud politely. 

“I’ve got a blister on my left foot,” 
said Grelle in the cavernous base- 
ment beneath the Garden where he 
was cooling off. “I guess my shoe was 
too loose.” The time? “Well, I was 
hoping it would be a little faster.” 
Why didn’t he go out early and set a 
faster pace? “I don’t feel safe out 
front.” Was ho pleased? “Yeah, I 
guess I’m pleased. You can’t do any 
better than win.” 

Despite his victory Saturday night, 
however, and the ones which came 
before. Jim Grelle is more famous for 
not winning, lie ran fourth (4:01.7) 
behind Herb Elliott’s 3:57.9, then a 
world record, in the National AAU at 
Bakersfield in 1958; he ran fourth 
(4:01) behind Dan Waern’s 3:59.2 in 
Sweden last summer; and two years 
in a row he finished second to Dela- 
ny in the KCAA mile. Yet wiien 
Grelle speaks of the future of Ameri- 
can mile running his voice rings with 
authority, for he is the world’s great- 
est living expert on the back of Dyrol 
Burleson’s neck. Grelle has run sec- 
ond to Oregon’s 19-year-old w'hiz kid 


so many times in the last year that 
he is beginning to lose count. 

“Well, it’s not really that bad,” he 
says. “I think I can beat him. After 
all. I'm the only one who has beaten 
him since he has been in college. But 
Tm going to have to get in awfully 
good shape.” 

BOWERMAN’S BOYS 

There is no envy between these two 
prize pupils of Bill Bowerman, the 
Oregon coaching genius who previous- 
ly produced Ken Reiser, Jim Bailey 
and Bill Dellinger; they are not only 
teammates but friends, and the rival- 
ry arises only when they step on a 
track. No one is more impressed by 
the credentials of the big, powerful 
Burleson than Grelle. As a 17-year- 
old, Dyrol set a national interscholas- 
tic record of 4 :13.2. As a college fresh- 
man last year he won at the Drake 
and Modesto relays, at the National 
AAU championships, at the U.S.- 
Russian meet in Philadelphia. This 
season he w'on the Sugar Bowl mile, 
and in his first try indoors, at the 
opening of the new- Los Angeles Sports 
Arena (SI, Feb. 1), he beat a field 
which included Dan Waern. 

“That boy,” said Waern, “will be 
in the finals of the Olympic 1,500 
meters at Rome.” 

“At the finish,” says Grelle, “he 
may be out in front.” 


Jim waves aside the fact that Bur- 
leson has never run the mile faster 
than 4 :06. “With Burley,” says Grelle, 
“you can throw out the clock. Time 
doesn't mean a thing. He runs to win. 
And he’s never been pushed. 

“Look how young he is and the way 
he improves. He’s chopping off about 
six seconds every year. Coach has 
been taking it easy with him; you 
don’t want to push a boy along too 
fast, even one as strong as Burley, 
'fhat's why he didn’t send him to the 
Millrose Games. If he had made one 
of the European trips last year he 
would have been under four minutes 
by now. He’ll run it this year. So will 
I. Anybody who makes the Olympic 
team is going to have to run the 
equivalent of a four-minute mile. I 
tell you, he’s going to set a world rec- 
ord some day. 

“You wouldn’t believe some of the 
things he has already done. One da; 
in practice Burley told Bowerman li 
wanted to run a four-minute mile. S'" 
Coach went along with him; gav\- 
him a half-miler to pace him the first 
880 and another one to pace him the 
second. Everything went fine through 
the first half, but the second pace- 
setter took off like he was running a 
quarter. Burley tried to slay with 
him, without overdoing it, but when 
he began to fall behind he decided he 
must be running too slow. So he said 



what the heck and dropped out with 
half a lap to go. His time was 3 :26. For 
3*2 laps. I don’t think anyone has 
ever done that before. He would have 
been way under four. 

“And he’s a smart runner, too. He’s 
never fooli.sh, he’s never made a mis- 
take in a race; he has a perfect mind 
for the mile. Terrific confidence. At 
Bakersfield, when he was 18 and just 
out of high school, he went out to 
beat Elliott in the AAU. Oh, 1 guess if 
he had to bet, he would have wanted 
some odds, but Burley really thought 
he might beat him.” 

The one race which Burleson lost to 
Grelle was in the Oregon AAU. Nei- 
ther wanted to go out ahead, and 
both dawdled off the pace. Finally it 
came down to the stretch, and Grelle 
outsprinted Burleson and won. The 
time was 4:06.7. 

“The time wasn’t too good,” says 
Grelle, “but I’m as proud of that race 
as any I’ve ever run, maybe prouder. 
Because I did beat him and that’s the 
idea in track, to win.” 

“I'M GOING TO BE A LOT BETTER” 

Grelle is well aware of Burleson's 
great strength and the remarkable 
finishing kick the young miler has 
turned on to win most of his races. 
But Grelle also thinks he is every bit 
as fast as Burleson. Maybe faster. 

“Not last year.” he says. “I wasn’t 


working hard enough. For one thing, 
I didn’t want to get tired of running 
and wear myself out the year before 
the Olympics. But I’m working hard 
now, harder than I ever have. I’m 
going to be a lot better this year.” 

Actually, Burleson and Grelle may 
not compete against each other very 
many times this year, since Bill Bow- 
erman would prefer that they run dif- 
ferent events. For example, at Los An- 
geles, while Burleson was winning the 
mile, Grelle was breezing to a very 
impressive victory in the 1,000. And 
that is all right with Grelle, too. 

“If we run the same race,” he says, 
“we can’t both win. So I’m thinking 
about working on the steeplechase. 
What I w'ould really like to do is hit 
the Olympic qualifying times in the 
half, the mile and the steeplechase. 
Then I can decide later which event 
to go after at the final Olympic trials.” 

An innovation for the 1960 Games, 
the Olympic qualifying rules allow 
each nation one automatic entrant in 
every track and field event. A nation 
may enter as many as three in each 
event, provided all three achieve cer- 
tain minimum standards. This is to 
keep the huge entry list from becom- 
ing cluttered with a flock of 5-foot 
high jumpers— or five-minute milers. 
The standards in Grelle’s events are 
1:49.8 for the 880, 4:02 for the mile, 
8:55 for the 3,000-meter steeplechase. 


“I can do the half any day I decide 
to go out and try it. I’m sure,” Grelle 
says. “All you have to do is run 
the qualifying time once in a recog- 
nized meet. The mile I know I'll hit 
early in the season. I don’t know 
about the steeplechase; I’ll have to 
find out. 

“But if 1 do all right, then I think 
the steeplechase it will be. In the mile, 
there’s Burley. In the 880, there’s too 
many other guys these days who can 
go too fast. But if I run the steeple- 
chase, maybe Burley and I can both 
win gold medals at Rome.” 

REUNION IN ROME 

If Grelle does make it to Rome, he 
will see a number of other young men 
who were present at the Millrose 
Games: Thomas, of course, and Char- 
ley Dumas ; Bragg and Bob Gutowski ; 
Hayes Jones, who tied the 60-yard 
indoor hurdle record of 7 seconds flat, 
and Lee Calhoun; Tom Murphy, who 
won the half-mile; and surely A1 Law- 
rence and Mai Spence, although at 
Rome both the little Australian, who 
turned in a brilliant three-mile, and 
the Jamaican, who ran off with the 
Mel Sheppard 600, will be part of the 
opposition. But it’s beginning to look 
as if the U.S. would bring home a good 
many medals anyway. Particularly if 
Grelle and Burleson are as good as 
Grelle says. end 
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DOGS / Virginia Kraft 


The Westminster: 
road to ruin 


Our foremost show has wrecked many 
breeds. This week its judges 
could start undoing the damage 



T he most important dog show in 
America, the 84th annual West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, next 
week takes over New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden. For two days 
some 2,500 purebred dogs will wait 
in stalls in the Garden’s vast base- 
ment for their turn to promenade in 
the green show rings upstairs. At 
midnight on the final evening one 
dog will be chosen “best-in-show,” 
which means he will become the best- 
known dog in the U.S. for all of 1960. 
His victory, as likely as not, will also 
mean the ultimate ruin of his breed. 

With the exception of a few breeds, 
such as the Bedlington {?•(■€ cover), 
Afghan, Sealyham and West High- 
land white terrier, whose victories 
at Westminster have been few and 
spread over many years, all of the 
big-time winners have degenerated 
as their victories mounted up. 

Consider the record for the past 
35 years: 

• Fox terriers won at Westminster 
seven times and were ruined. 

' Cocker spaniels won three times 
and were ruined. 

• Boxers won three times and were 
ruined. 

• Poodles won five times and were 
started on a ruinous course of pro- 
gressively lower breeding standards 
that is still going on. 

THREE GUILTY GROUPS 

Why should these disasters have 
followed these triumphs? The rea- 


sons— and, as we shall see, the reme- 
dies— are quite plain. 

Three groups of “dog-lovers” must 
share the blame for the degeneration 
of so many best-in-show winners: 

First, the judges. They are sup- 
posed to ktiow what a dog should 
be able to do, as well as how it is 
supposed to look, but most of them 
judge solely on the basis of appear- 
ance, w'ith little regard for tempera- 
ment or ability. The obvious ex- 
amples are the sporting breeds, the 
most notoriously abused dogs at any 
show. The premium placed upon con- 
formation, at the expense of per- 
formance characteristics, has created 
a schism between field and show 
specimens that is now virtually un- 
bridgeable. .Just as the leggy, close- 
coated field spaniel bears only vague 
resemblance to its counterpart on 
the bench, so, too, are hunting Lab- 
radors, pointers, setters and hounds 
noticeably different in appearance 
and ability from those in the show 
ring. 

Second, the public. No other dog 
show is so widely publicized or at- 
tracts so large an audience as the 
Westminster. The breed that wins at 
the Garden is almost certain to be 
the most fashionable of the year, and 
an enormous demand is created for 
it— a demand that usually exceeds 
the supply. In consequence, disrepu- 
table kennels begin producing for 
quantity rather than for quality. 

Third, the breeder. Dog breeding 


on any scale is an expensive, time- 
consuming profession, and the risks 
a breeder takes are many. He may 
pay an exorbitant stud fee for a well- 
known champion and then have that 
champion fail to produce a litter; the 
litter may be unusually small or it 
may contain several badly shaped or 
badly marked puppies; he may have 
to order a Caesarean delivery, which 
is costly; or he may lose his entire 
stock to an epidemic disease. Any 
one of these situations can put him 
out of business temporarily or perma- 
nently, and when the chance comes 
for him to get ahead of the game he 
often will seize it. 

There are various ways in which 
a breeder can capitalize on the mo- 
mentary popularity of a breed, and 
none of them does the breed much 
good. He can substitute an inexpen- 
sive stud for the champion but leave 
the champion's name on the records; 
he can add to a small but excellently 
bred litter the pups of an inferior 
breeding, and register them collec- 
tively with the American Kennel 
Club; he can deliberately disguise the 
defects of an inferior puppy; or he 
may fake “papers,” which is consid- 
erably easier than counterfeiting U.S. 
currency. 

Fortunately, the majority of dog 
breeders are honest, hard-working 
people; but the dog-buying public, 
impressionable and ill-informed, may 
tempt a breeder to violate his own 
ethics. It is hard to resist selling an 
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inferior puppy to a self-styled “ex- 
pert” who doesn’t want to learn any- 
thing and who is really concerned 
more with a fancy pedigree for his 
wall than with the quality of his dog. 
And the temptation, obviously, is 
even greater when a breed is sudden- 
ly rocketed into fashion by winning 
at a show with the prestige of West- 
minster. 

Dogs that have survived Westmin- 
ster victories have done so mainly 
because of rigid control of breeding 
practices. Ch. Rock Ridge Night 
Rocket, an ancestor of Ch. Femars’ 
Cable Car, the Bedlington on this 
week’s cover, went best-in-show at 
the Garden in 1948. The next year 
should have found Bedlingtons ev- 
erywhere. It did not— because most 
Bedlington breeders refused to meet 
the demand by lowering standards to 
speed up puppy production. The 
Bedlington Terrier Club of America, 
and a number of other breed clubs, 
carefully polices its breeder-members, 
is quick to single out malpractice 
should it occur and is dedicated to 
improving the breed itself rather 
than to increasing its numbers. 

But none of the dogs that have 
had long strings of Westminster vic- 
tories have fared so well. The wire- 
haired fox terrier, for one example, 
won six of the 12 Westminster shows 
between 1926 and 1937. During this 
period fox terriers became the most 
fashionable dogs in America and 
AKC registrations jumped from 
2,690 to 7,415. Any fox terrier with a 
paper was bred, and any fox terrier 
puppy which even vaguely qualified 
for registration was sold at a pre- 
mium price. Terriers were pampered, 
promenaded and praised everywhere, 
and it seemed to make no difference 
that, as the breed deteriorated, they 
became increasingly snappy, high- 
strung, difficult to train and to con- 
trol. The few breeders who protested 
what was happening were shouted 
down. Today, two decades later, the 
fox terrier is just beginning to recov- 
er from the damage it suffered in the 
’20s and ’30s. That it has survived 
at all is due to the fact that two new 
breeds pranced into the winner’s ring 
at Westminster in the ’40s. 

After the fox terrier, it was the 
turn of the cocker spaniel. With My 
Own Brucie’s Westminster victories 
in 1940 and 1941, the cocker became 
the American dog. Cockers decorat- 
ed Christmas cards, calendars, bill- 
boards, wistful mementos to depart- 


UNLUCKY WINNERS 



piRST VICTIM, the fox terrier, was ruined 
by repealed wins at Westminster .show. 



LATER VICTIMS includc boxcr 
which became vicious attack dog, and 
the Doberman, which was saved from 
total ruin by its own fearsome reputation. 



ing servicemen and the homes of 20,- 
000 people. The degeneration of the 
cocker from a fine field dog to a neu- 
rotic house pet was swift, and at the 
peak of the boom, the delicate, elab- 
orately manicured showpiece gracing 
benches across the country was no 
longer even recognizable as the same 
hardy breed which a few years before 
could flush a bird, retrieve it and de- 
liver it with a mouth as soft as a 
baby’s. 

In 1947 a new favorite emerged 
from Madison Square Garden. A 
sleek, powerful boxer— Ch. Warlord 
of Mazelaine — replaced the ill-tem- 
pered cocker spaniel. In 1949 anoth- 
er boxer, Ch. Mazelaine Zazarac 
Brandy, was best-in-show. By 1951, 
when Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest 
took the W’^estminster crown, it was 
already a common sight to see wom- 
en dragged along the streets be- 
hind 50-pound brutes and children 
knocked down by overplayful boxer 
pets. As the breeding and selling be- 
came careless, a growing number of 
owners and innocent bystanders were 
viciously mauled by boxers. In the 
Ia.st decade, in the actual records of 
attacks on human beings, boxers 
have displaced the former “cham- 
pions,” the German shepherd and 
the Doberman. 

A BITER'S REWARD 

But the public seemingly has not 
profited from the boxer experience. 
In 1952 a Doberman pinscher, Ch. 
Rancho Dobe’s Storm, won at West- 
minster. Since Dobermans have long 
had a reputation for vicioasness, it 
might have been supposed that this 
breed, at least, would not suddenly 
become fashionable. Nonetheless, it 
did. The fact that at least one Do- 
berman tried to attack the judge 
as he was being awarded best-in- 
show did not influence people who 
had decided they wanted one— and 
the boom was on. 

It was. however, short-lived. New 
Doberman fanciers quickly discov- 
ered that they had bought an un- 
predictable and nasty beast that 
could neither be trusted nor enjoyed. 
The breed was not to be blamed. 
Rather, the problem rested with the 
untrained, unequipped people who 
carelessly bought dogs they were in- 
capable of controlling. Under proper 
handling and circum.stances, the Do- 
berman is a superb specialist (SI, 
May 12, 1958), but brought into an 

continued 
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inexperienced household, he will take 
it over faster than any other breed. 

This characteristic helped save the 
Doberman from total ruin— this and 
the fact that there was never anoth- 
er to rival Storm, and thus keep the 
breed popular until it had been bred 
beyond all hope. And at the point 
when the big swing to Dobermans 
might logically have approached its 
peak, a poodle arrived in the best-in- 
show ring at Westminster to start the 
biggest breed craze since the cocker. 

Poodles have won three of the last 
four shows, and today there are poo- 
dle motifs in everything from soap to 
jewelry. The boom has been hardest 
on the smaller poodles. A surprising 
number of males are born with un- 

WHAT IS A DOG FOR? 


descended testicles. Eyes, in some toy 
strains especially, have become so 
popped that they project beyond the 
protection of the head. Yappiness 
and snappiness in a breed with which 
these characteristics are not normal- 
ly associated is becoming increasing- 
ly common. 

Whether the poodle survives the 
still-growing demand for it— in spite 
of an average $250 price tag — will de- 
pend upon how long it can withstand 
being the center of dog show atten- 
tion. Should another poodle win at 
Westminster next w’eek, the victory 
may well be the final step to oblivion. 

NEEDED; COURAGE AND CONTROLS 

What can be done about this shame- 
ful cycle? 

The responsibility clearly rests with 


those judges and officials who find it 
easier to follow artificial show ring 
standards rather than to stand up for 
realistic standards; with the breeders 
who are willing to sacrifice integri- 
ty and honesty for a dollar quickly 
made: and with a naive public that 
insists on buying dogs the way it 
might buy cars, by style and model 
rather than by common sense. 

Ultimately, the most important 
step toward reform lies in the con- 
trol of breeding. Stricter controls en- 
forcing the principles of selective 
breeding, in which desirable charac- 
teristics are selectively developed and 
undesirable ones eliminated, are 
needed. Such controls should be ap- 
plied to a broad range of fine breeds 
by the existing breed clubs. The.se 
clubs should be policing agents of 
their breeds, not just publicity agents 
for them. 

Improved breeding, how’ever, is 
only part of the solution, and not the 
first part. Judging can be improved 
right now’. A dog show should not be 
merely a beauty contest: judges 
should appraise a dog on the basis 
of the job it i.s supposed to do and 
on the way it is equipped — physi- 
cally and temperamentally— to do 
that job. 

Those same judges could, partic- 
ularly at a show with the prestige of 
Westminster, bring the field dog back 
to the show ring if they were genuine- 
ly interested in improving the breeds 
they fancy. They, more than anyone 
else, are in a position to eliminate 
dual breeding in these dogs, whereby 
one line is bred deliberately to meet 
unrealistic show standards and an- 
other to produce a dog which can do 
its job in the field. They would have 
only to pass over the sleek but soft 
dog for the animal that is physically 
equipped to hunt. Why, after all, 
should a retriever with no desire to 
retrieve, a pointer with no instinct 
to point, or a bloodhound with no 
nose be permitted even to qualify 
for a major dog .show? A surprising 
number of judges, as a matter of 
fact, do not even know what these 
specialized breeds should be able to 
do in the field. 

Finally, the public needs to be edu- 
cated as to just what a dog is and 
what it has to offer. It is nonsense to 
say, as no less a person than Arthur 
Frederick Jones, editor of the Amer- 
ican Kennel Gazelle, said recently: 
“In my view, all dogs are honest and 
true friends.” No dog is an honest 



FIELD DOGS today are commonly bred to meet unrealistic show standards a-s typi- 
fied by the delicate, carefully manicured, fur-blanketed show cocker above. The trim, 
rugged field cocker below wa.s bred to emphasize hi.s natural talent for hunting. 



IN THE WESTMINSTER DOGHOUSE 



TWO DESERVING BREEDS. RED80NE HOUNDS (LEFT) A N D . B LUETICKS, ARE DENIED RECOGNITION BY AKC AND WESTMINSTER 


and true friend until it has been 
trained to be one. There is no ques- 
tion that, as a generalization, a pure- 
bred dog is a far better risk than a 
mongrel. Its breeding is a reliable 
indication of what it will be, both 
physically and temperamentally. Its 
shape, its abilities, its relative intel- 
ligence and adaptability to training 
can all be predicted to a reasonably 
certain degree when it is still a pup. 
But its potential will vary with dif- 
ferent breeds, and the w'ould-be owm- 
er should be alert to what these qual- 
ities are, and how well they suit his 
requirements in a dog— and, above 
all, be should know' that the dog, any 
dog, has to be trained. 

The owner also should face the fact 
that a dog’s papers do not necessarily 
prove it to be a good dog or a dog 
suited to him. Westminster and oth- 
er big shows have exaggerated the 
importance attached to the back- 
grounds of purebred dogs. Virtually 
the first boast of a new dog owner 
today involves the animal’s papers. 
That he may not, and often does not, 
have the faintest idea what the pa- 
pers represent is quite immaterial. 
For w'hile so-called papers may ac- 
tually be anything from a registra- 
tion application to a hand-lettered 
pedigree, to some owners they seem 


to be indisputable proof that the dog 
he has purchased is a "good” one, 
particularly if it sports a best -in-show 
at Westminster somewhere in its 
background. And it is precisely this 
weakness of dog buyers for document- 
ed verification that the dog exists 
land this is about all some papers 
prove) that has led to abuses in so 
many kennels. 

Westminster could also pave the 
way for acceptance by the AKC of a 
number of outstanding breeds in this 
country that are still to be recognized 
in purebred circles. An obvious ex- 
ample is the American farm shep- 
herd, which, according to Dr. Leon 
W'bitney in his excellent new book 
The Truth About Dog$, is more nu- 
merous than any other breed in the 
country. 

"Can you imagine what would 
have happened if so many of these 
dogs were observed by Americans 
traveling, let us say, in Argentina?” 
Dr. Whitney asks. "Why, they would 
have ‘given it a breed’ long ago, 
formed a great club and imported 
them by the thousands.” Dr. Whit- 
ney, who is a Yale University author- 
ity on canine eugenics, believes that 
the American shepherd i.s one of the 
few breeds bred for general intelli- 
gence among all the dogs of the world. 


Yet, he adds, "Old Shep doesn’t 
have an official breed name, but a 
so-called sheep-herding dog named 
komondor from Hungary is registered 
in the AKC.” 

Below the Mason-Dixon line vir- 
tually anyone will say the same about 
the redbone and bluetick hounds, 
which are as much a part of the South 
as corn bread and grits. Like the 
American shepherd, they breed as 
consistently to their own standards 
as any pointer or beagle. They can 
probably beat either pointers or bea- 
gles in intelligence, but nobody has 
ever seen one at Westminster — where 
houviers des F'landres, keeshonds, 
Lhasa Apsos, pulik and Rottweilers 
are annually on view. This reflects a 
belief, long outmoded in most areas 
of U.S. culture, that anything Amer- 
ican is inferior, A show as old and as 
stable as Westminster should have 
recovered from this colonial hang- 
over half a century ago. 

Whether the redbone and the blue- 
tick receive recognition in the near 
future, however, is less important 
than the fate of the so-called lucky 
dogs which are members of the "club.” 
The first step toward restoring these 
breeds to their natural eminence as 
real dogs could he taken next week by 
the judges at Westminster. end 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


The 'feel of the table’ 


ALONG WITH those who share my g^ven name, I suf- 
fered through the heyday of Jack Pearl. “Vas you 
dere, Sharlie?” the comedian asked, and all Charlies 
everywhere had to answer with that same helplessness 
of tall men asked to describe the exotic weather around 
their heads. Eventually, I turned annoyance to ad- 
vantage by asking the same question of myself when 
I failed to profit by what I should have seen at the 
bridge table. 

In chess it is possible to take in everything that went 
on in a given game simply by studying a diagram of 
the moves. No diagram of a bridge game can convey the 
same complete picture. There is a certain something— a 
perception which experts call “fee! of the table”— that 
decides the fate of many bridge matches. And the only 
sure way to share that feel is to be there — very much 
there— when the hand is played. 

Rarely is that certain something as evident as it is 
in the following deal. 

Bolh sides vulnerable 

South dealer north 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

24 PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

A N.T. PASS 5» PASS 

64 PASS PASS PASS 


If South’s bidding seems weird, allow me the story- 
teller’s privilege of explaining why at the proper time. 

I was reminded of this deal by the recent TV appear- 
ance of my old friend Percy Sheardown of Toronto. He 
was my partner, holding the West hand, when we played 
it against opponents who had wined as well as dined just 
before the evening tournament session. 

“Shorty,” as all his friends call Sheardown, opened 
the queen of diamonds. Declarer won and laid down the 
king of spades. His hand hovered over the table in a 
way that indicated unmistakably that he expected to 
win the trick. He did a double-take when I produced 
the ace of spades; he transferred an incredulous stare 
from my ace on the table to a card in his hand; then he 
moved that card from one end of his hand to the other. 

It is now almost unnecessary for me to provide the 
promised explanation of the bidding. Obviously, South 
had thought his hand included the ace of spades, giving 
him an impregnable trump suit and making his Black- 
wood call for aces a very logical bid. He thought he pos- 
sessed the ace of spades and a singleton queen of clubs. 

It was entirely apparent that South must hold the 
ace of clubs, but no better return suggested itself. On 
my club return. South took his ace and played the queen 
of spades. To his delight, and our disgust, both missing 
honors dropped. With dummy’s hearts readily available 
to take care of South’s losers, the slam became a lay- 
down— although, as you might suspect, virtually no 
other pair in the tournament reached it. 

While the opponents were sheepishly totaling up their 
score. Shorty cheered me up by shouldering the blame. 
“Sorry, Charlie,” he said. “I could have beaten the 
hand.” When I looked blank, he explained, “I should 
have led the king of clubs!” 

Had you been there, you would have known, of 
course, what he meant. 

There is little doubt that Shorty would have taken 
the trick from South’s “singleton” queen if he had led 
the king of clubs before declarer discovered that his cards 
were not properly assorted. Later, when South found 
that he lacked the ace of trumps, it would be too late 
for him to go back and win the first club lead. 

EXTRA TRICK 

It is unethical to get information from your partner 
other than that conveyed by his bids and the fall of his 
cards. But there is no such taboo against making the 
most of what you learn from the actions of your oppo- 
nents, although you do so at your own risk. end 
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LARK -l-DOOR WAGON MAKING THE SCENE AT MT. SNOW, VERMON 


LOWEST PRICED WAGOxN WITH V-8 GO 
BUILT FOR WORK, STYLED FOR SHOW 

WVE THATj^^^^^J^J^^YSTVDEBAKF.n 

Perfect getaway wagon for families tied to a tight budget— and quality all the way 
through Zips you along in luxury and comfort, pampers your pocketbook, too — 
thrifty V-8 out-scrimped all other eights in the most recent Mobilgas Economy Run 
4 wide doors for easy entry, 92 cubic feet for toting along all the family baggage 
Optional Twin Traction helps insure safer, surer footing on snow, or sand Peek 

at the price tag— surprise, it’s the lowest priced U, S. made 4-door V-8 Wagon See and 

price SIX STUNNIXG styles at your Studebaker Dealer’s If you love quality at a sensible 

price, you’ll love that Lark— now proven by more than a billion owner driven miles. 


The hARK /or '60-~-ai'ailable in 2 and 4-door sedatis: 2 and 4-door slaliori icogotii; s/iorly hardloj) and e\clinive 


vertible. Choice oj Six 


DERBY STRENGTH 

continued from page 19 

want to risk an unready horse on it. 
He had trained Warfare rigorously 
for a race in late December, then 
pulled him out when the colt came 
down with a slight fever. Getting the 
dark gray son of Determine back to 
his peak of last October is going to 
require all of Ross's skill and pa- 
tience. But the colt can run— and 
fast, too— and until proved other- 
wise, he’s still the best. 

A MEASURE OF DOUBT 

And yet in another month or so 
Warfare, and some of the other well- 
publicized 3-year-olds (they arbi- 
trarily acquired that age, of course, 
on January 1), could turn into also- 
rans. A lot of colts are just getting 
started and their races in the next 
three or four weeks will revise many 
early opinions. One of these, who may 
turn out to be the best of the lot, is a 
compact, neat little chestnut named 
Eagle Admiral, owned by Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Persons’ Llangollen Farm. 


The eastern-based opposition at 
hlialeah is just starting to get cranked 
up, and it seems that the horses to 
beat there are Venetian Way, Bally 
Ache, Bourbon Prince, Progressing, All 
Hands, Piedd’Or and Toby’s Brother. 
And though Middleground in 1950 
was the last horse to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby without the benefit of a 
winter campaign, there is at least one 
important colt whose winter is being 
occupied with nothing but rest and 
light training. Down among the pines 
at Aiken, S.C. is Greentree Stable’s 
Weatherwise, winner of last fall’s 
Aqueduct Futurity. Nobody should 
go around ignoring Futurity winners, 
especially those sired by Tom Fool. 

Santa Anita seems to be holding 
the high cards at this early stage, but 
some colts at Hialeah will improve 
greatly in the next three months. 
And, of course, a potentially good 
colt anywhere can suffer immeasura- 
bly if his people are guilty of misman- 
agement. In today’s competition a 
trainer cannot make even one mis- 
take and get away with it. 

Many eastern horsemen find most 


California trainers guilty on one 
count: their training pattern is too 
rigorous, and their emphasis is al- 
most entirely on speed rather than 
stamina. Californians point out in re- 
buttal that both Santa Anita and Hol- 
lywood Park run a great many sprint 
races, and that if a trainer hopes to 
cash in on the purse opportunities 
offered his logical course is to use 
every bit of speed his horse possesses. 
Then, if it develops later that his 
horse has the added ability to travel 
a distance of ground, as was the case 
with Swaps, so much the better. 

HORSES LIKE GANGBUSTERS 

The result of this system— and of 
the fact that California-bred horses 
have predominantly sprinting blood- 
lines anyway— is that western colts 
go like gangbusters in their morning 
works and then turn around and go 
like gangbusters again in their after- 
noon races. The art of rating is either 
forgotten or seldom employed, and if 
a jock takes back on his mount after 
leaving the gate in a three-quarter or 
seven-furlong race he can expect to 
look up and find his field 40 lengths 
up front before he realizes what’s 
happened. California tracks are made 
for speed, and horses skim lightly 
over the top of them instead of labor- 
ing in the deeper going characteristic 
of racing strips found in other parts 
of the country. 

If a colt can survive the rigors of 
western methods and still develop 
into a stayer, he has got to be a 
pretty good one. He has probably been 
in serious training since December 1 
and is pointing for the Santa Anita 
Derby on March 5. Then he has to re- 
tain that peak form for another 60 
days until the Kentucky Derby. It is 
not easy. 

“Neither easy nor practical,” ad- 
mits one trainer caught up in the 
mad scramble for Santa Anita's rich 
purses. “But if a track is putting up 
$100,000 for you to grab at on March 
5, you’ve got to take a shot at it. If 
you decide to play it smart and train 
specifically for the Kentucky Derby 
— and skip the Santa Anita one — the 
first thing you know it’s April and 
your carefully conditioned horse raps 
himself in his stall some night. You 
wind up kicking yourself all over the 
lot for trying to be smart, because 
you've missed the chance at both 
pots. Nope, the way themoney is being 
handed out these days you've got to 
go for it when you can.” end 
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for the ride of your life try the idde of a 


irld's most distinguished runabouts 


Patience, skill and attention to detail give you the 
ride of a Century, Unique designing combined with 
the most ideal materials and careful workmanship 
result in exceptional boats, such as the Resorter 16'. 
Nearlyevery world waterskiing record has been made 
behind her prototypes'. And she has the tasteful 
beauty to go with her outstanding performance . . . 
rich weatherproof upholstery throughout and gleam- 
ing natural-finish mahogany woodwork. She’s typical 
of the truly unique Century runabouts for 1960. 
SPEED AND ACCELERATION— A wide choice of 
engines practically lets you put your own limits on how 
fast you want to move on water. 

MANEUVERABILITY— Absolute precision is necessary 
for championship ski-jumpers. That’s why they choose a 
Century every lime. Special bottom designing keeps your 
Century exactly where you want her all of the time. 
STABILITY— Weight distribution and balance have been 
so thoroughly studied by Century engineers that her 
safety-speed factor is unmatched. Enjoy utmost excite- 
ment with freedom and security. 

SEE US AT THE CHICAGO BOAT SHOW 


STRENGTH — Thick, genuine African mahogany plank- 
ing backed by solid white oak frames and battens form 
Century's powerful Triple-Braced Hull. Tremendous en- 
gine and water forces are overcome easily by such su- 
perior construction. 

STEERING— Your touch at the steering wheel brings in- 
stant response from the Century rudder. Direct linkage 
from wheel to rudder, easy turning through proper gearing 
and quality manufaefure of the equipment are prime 
Century requirements. 

RIDING COMFORT— The combination of all of these 
factors gives you "the ride of a Century." The most con- 
vincing proof is the actual demonstration ride that your 
Century dealer will give you. 

Write Department A for literature. 
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CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Manistee, Michigan, General Sales Office and Showroom, 1 860 Broadway, N. 


York 23, N. Y. 



Color photographs by Brian Brafce 


A YACHTSMAN 
FINDS HONG KONG 


Exploring the lively city which glows like a jewel in the shadow 
of Red China’s mainland, a famous author-sailor learns 
it offers everything from matchless cruising to unique cuisine 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 

T hk yawl Morasiun came hard on 
the wind to beat through the 
narrows of Fat Tau Mun, and there 
lay wonderland. To starboard was a 
jade-green island with the musical 
name of Tung Lung; to port loomed 
the dark rampart of Red China’s 
mainland. Ahead lay islands scat- 
tered like the skerries of the Baltic, 
green and boulder-strewn, with sun- 
shine glinting and birds circling. Dark 
trees flowed down a valley to frame a 
miniature temple, Tai Ring in Joss 
House Bay, where crews of junks an- 
chor to pray for kind winds before 
quitting the shelter of the land. Sails 
were silhouetted against the distant 
horizon, lazy and at peace, and the 
chart showed, beyond successive 
headlands, deserted beaches and snug 
coves, beautiful cruising waters whose 
existence I had not even suspected. 

If Manila is the pearl of the Orient, 
then Hong Kong is its diamond. It 
hangs from the dark, featureless mass 
of modern China like a glowing pend- 
ant. Its value to the British Empire 
is incalculable and it has as many 
facets as the Koh-i-noor. There are 
the paddyfield.s of peasants plowing 
in the ancient way behind water buf- 
faloes: there are the flourishing fac- 
tories of modern industry; there are 
the ships flying the flags of every na- 
tion, crowding a harbor rimmed on 
two sides by skyscrapers; there are 
the gracious homes and pleasurable 


playgrounds of the Western citizens. 

Thus it has been for more than a 
century, since 1841, when the British, 
seeking a base for trade with the in- 
terior of south China, were granted 
sovereignty in perpetuity over an 
island of 82 square miles lying off 
the Kowloon Peninsula on the ap- 
proaches to the Pearl River. This was 
Hong Kong. In 1860 a band of Kow- 
loon waterfront was deeded, and in 
1898 a still deeper buffer strip called 
the New Territories was acquired on 
a 99-year lease, bringing the total 
area of the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong to 391 square miles. 

Visitors usually are confused by the 
nomenclature of the colony, as Hong 
Kong— which means “Fragrant Har- 
bor’’ in Chinese — is applied inter- 
changeably to the colony as a whole, 
to the single original island and to 
the principal city of that island, ac- 
tually named Victoria, which faces 
across the harbor its twin city of 
Kowloon. All traffic between the two 
cities is by water, and in 1959 a sin- 
gle ferry line shuttled nearly 40 mil- 
lion fares back and forth, part of the 
ceaseless bustle of the harbor. 

Politically if not geographically, 
the entire colony is an island, hemmed 
in by Red China and her fringing pos- 
sessions. From the lounge of the lead- 
ing European hotel in Kowloon the 
border is a scant 1 5 miles to the north. 
A hooked drive, on the links of the 


golf club at Fanling in the New Terri- 
tories, could almost land in a Chinese 
bunker. To the sailor, the “blue is- 
lands” — those just far enough off- 
shore to be touched by haze — are con- 
stant warning that Communist ter- 
ritory is close at hand. 

Yet in Hong Kong there is no hys- 
teria and no feeling of threat. Impos- 
ing modern buildings are springing 
up at a rate to match any booming 
American city, and long-term capital 
investments in municipal and indus- 
trial projects are flourishing. The rea- 
son was summed up for me by an 
English acquaintance. “The situa- 
tion,” he said, “quite suits everyone 
concerned.” And so it does: the Chi- 
nese have left themselves a conveni- 
ent gateway to the outside world, 
and the British retain a highly prof- 
itable enterprise. Even that nervous, 
shy bird of passage, the tourist, is not 
afraid to come to Hong Kong: in the 
Far East, the Crown Colony is second 
only to Japan in transient visitors, 
averaging over 10,000 a month dur- 
ing 1959. 

On a detail chart, Hong Kong looks 
like a bit of lacework. There are some 
200 islands and an intricate pattern 
of waterways, while even the New 
^Arritories are deeply indented by 
bays and sounds. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that in Hong Kong inter- 
est in boating— for business, pleas- 
ure, or both — runs high. Formal rac- 
ing activities center at the Royal 
continued 


SHiPY.ARUs of Ilong Kong, once confined 
primarily to building the traditional Chi- 
nsHe junk, are today bustling with orders 
for Western-type yachts of all c!asse-s and 
sizes which they export at bargain prices. 
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EAST MEETS WEST in Hong Kong waters as sailors at the Royal 
Hong Kong Yacht Club prepare to launch l^-foot racing dinghies, 
and a modern yawl (helou^ encounters a junk in the bustling harbor. 
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HONG KONG continued 

Hong Kong Yacht Club, once a for- 
tress and still, from the ancient pow- 
der magazines beneath to the crowned 
blue ensign floating proudly above, a 
true outpost of empire. Its wide ve- 
randa overlooks the harbor, a scene of 
never-failing fascination. Ships be- 
yond count swing at anchor while na- 
tive craft cluster alongside to unload 
cargo, sometimes in rafts a half dozen 
deep. Sampans and walla-wallas — 
small water taxis — dart like beetles, 
weaving intricate traffic patterns 
among seagoing junks under sail, pa- 
trol craft, tugs towing strings of light- 
ers, coasting steamers, crisscrossing 
ferries and yachts of every type. On 
race days Dragons, Stars and even a 
class of 14-foot Royal Naval Sailing 
Association dinghies thread their way 
through the maze, for triangular 
events are sailed wholly within the 
harbor, and even longer courses for 
the cruising division start and finish 
off the clubhouse. 

What with a strong tide and the 
usual fluky wind coming off high 
land, there is never a dull moment 
for the fleet, as I found out myself 
on several sails aboard JMora^um and 
other craft of the hospitable yacht 
club members. “It’s a bit like the 
Isle of Wight except we have the 
Pearl River instead of Southampton 
Water,” explained Bill Hancock, rear 
commodore of the club. “The tide 
floods in and ebbs out, strong enough 
for overfalls at Kap Shui Mun.” 
Mun, by the way, means entrance or 
channel. 

Opposite the clubhouse is Cause- 
way Bay, just as intriguing as the 
outer harbor. One part is reserved 
for the fleet of member yachts, 
moored in neat rows; elsewhere the 
bay is packed with native craft. In 
Hong Kong an estimated 1 20,000 peo- 
ple live afloat, quite literally, and 
Causeway Bay is one of the sampan 
villages. On vessels less than 30 feet 
over-all dwell entire families, from 
grandparents to babies slung papoose 
fashion on mother’s back. Chicken 
coops are hung over the stern, dogs 
loll forward and life goes on amid- 
ships — baths in buckets, cooking, 
dressmaking, washing, sleeping. 
Storage aboard is amazingly con- 
centrated. A section of deck will be 
lifted, and a sewing machine taken 
out, or a charcoal brazier and full 
dining equipment, or mats and bed- 
ding, or carpenter’s tools and bits of 


lumber, h'loating stores wind through 
narrow water streets, selling every- 
thing from yard goods to fish-hooks, 
from bread to candy. There are kitch- 
en sampans, which will come along- 
side and cook anything from a bowl 
of rice to a meal; and ice sampans, 
selling cold bottled drinks; and sing- 
song sampans, complete with hang- 
ing lanterns, deep cushions and silk- 
clad musicians. 

Close to the moored yachts are the 
sampans of the boat-boys, that 
unique Hong Kong marine luxury. 
Practically every boat down to the 
Dragon class enjoys a boat-boy, will- 
ing to work cheerfully around the 
clock for about $30 a month (or about 
$170 in Hong Kong dollars). Most 
boat-boys are competent sailors, and 
go along as crew, cooking as well as 
working on deck: they paint, they 
varnish, they mend sails; many are 
even skilled mechanics, riggers or 
carpenters. 

A SPPXIAI- I'LEKT OF JU.NKS 

There is more to the Hong Kong 
yacht fleet, however, than trim, 
well-kept little ships with gleaming 
brass and waving burgees which 
would grace a harbor anywhere. 
Based at Causeway Bay and Aber- 
deen, a fishing village on the opposite 
side of Hong Kong island, is a special 
fleet of junks. These are the uniquely 
Oriental yachts of the enthusiasts 
who are loosely banded into the Junk 
Club, admittedly lazy sailors and 
unabashed putterers. They power to 
windward and sail downwind, awn- 
ings set and the skipper reclining aft 
on the high wide poop like a sultan 
on his throne. In the evening they 
may have a kitchen sampan come 
alongside, or tie up at one of the elab- 
orate floating restaurants in Aber- 
deen, or go across East Lamma Chan- 
nel to anchor for a picnic in Sokku 
Wan, a deep cove on Damma Island. 
Like other fringing islands, Lamma 
is washed by the clear water of the 
South China Sea, perfect for swim- 
ming and even a bit of skin-diving. 

For lazy cruising in restricted wa- 
ters it would be hard to devise a bet- 
ter type of craft than the Hong Kong 
sampan or junk. The difference be- 
tween the two is principally a matter 
of size. Junks are bigger, and carry 
the traditional three masts, while 
sampans can be propelled by a scull- 
ing oar, and often have only a single 
mast. Somewhere around 30 feet 
seems to be the dividing line in 


length, although the expert can find 
other differences, such as the system 
of planking at the bow, and the un- 
derwater lines. But both sampans 
and junks are blunt forward, at least 
on the deck, and square aft; this, 
with their rather extreme beam, gives 
them a great deal of room. Even 
those too small for enclosed cabins 
still enjoy complete shelter through 
the Chinese system of battened awn- 
ings rolling over a curved frame, 
something like the covered wagons 
of the American West. A sampan 28 
feet over-all can be fully open in good 
weather, yet have 21 feet of useful 
cabin area in rain. 

Now that sampans and junks are 
used as yachts, modifications are nat- 
urally taking place in the ancient 
design. Such items as dining tables 
and bunks, stainless steel galleys, 
enclosed heads, gas or diesel engines, 
wheel steering and outside ballast 
are appearing. Yet craftsmanship 
and strength have not been slighted. 
Those I saw building— and there 
were many, principally destined for 
export to the United States — were 
sturdy vessels with yacal frames and 
teak planking (both very hard woods, 
as was evident from watching the 
shipwrights at work, hand-sawing 
planks from huge logs, fairing off 
raw lumber with adz and hatchet and 
drilling holes with long sticks and 
leather thongs, used like a firebow). 
The blend betw'een the old and new 
was perhaps best symbolized on a 40- 
loot junk recently launched by the 
Suku Shipyard, on the island of Apii- 
chau, opposite Aberdeen. The junk 
had the traditional carved green drag- 
on running the full length of the top- 
sides, but the dragon was adorned 
with nylon whiskers. 

Boats, like almost everything in 
Hong Kong, are much less expensive 
than in the U.S. since labor consti- 
tutes the bulk of the cost. A 28-foot 
sampan without engine can be deliv- 
ered for approximately U.S. $2,000. 
A 40-foot centerboard yawl to the 
design of Sparkman & Stephens— a 
“Finisterretype," as someone put it 
— of teak, with bronze centerboard 
and casing and Mercedes Benz diesel, 
complete except for sails, was quoted 
by a leading yard at U.S. $25,000. 

One firm bad scheduled up to 50 
lap.strake powerboats per month, size 
ranging from 16 to 20 feet, inboard 
and outboard, 23- and 25-foot cabin 
cruisers, plus small sailboats and a 

conlinned 
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HONG KONG eonihiued 

few junks. Another builder was work- 
ing hard on three Sparkman & Ste- 
phens keel yawls, a Bill Shaw midget 
ocean racer, 12 junks of 30 and 35 
feet, three Angleman and Davies- 
designed Sea Witches and a clutch of 
miscellaneous craft, including racing 
and cruising catamarans. The vol- 
ume worries some of the more repu- 
table Hong Kong boat builders. ‘‘We 
can build so cheaply,” said one, “that 
the tendency is to emphasize price 
too much, finally lowering quality to 
get still cheaper. Obviously, there is 
a limit here. Some have gone beyond 
it and produced bad boats, especially 
for export. Tell American yachtsmen 
not to judge our best by our worst.” 

The launching of a yacht for a lo- 
cal owner is a festive event. Fire- 
crackers— good luck symbols to the 
Chinese — exploded along with the 
Occidental bottle of champagne over 
the bow of the motor sailer Golden 
Gain as she started down the ways, 
and they continued to boom and pop 
in deafening strings until the keel 
was safely in the water. P’lags waved, 
more champagne corks popped, near- 
by vessels saluted with whistles, and 
yard workmen rang bells. It is char- 
acteristic that, as Commander Spen- 
cer Cooper, owner of the new vessel, 
confided to me, the yard had had a 
preview launching to make sure there 
would be no mishap which might 
cause loss of face. There wasn 't. Gold- 
en Gain would be a credit to any 
builder, but the gesture showed a de- 
sire for perfection and pride in crafts- 
manship which extends down to 
Kowloon shoeshine boys, who seem 
to polish a little harder and a little 
longer than anywhere else. 

Bargain buys go far beyond yachts, 
too, as I soon found out. On my first 
night in Hong Kong I was told by 
an officer on leave from the Royal 
Navy: “Everything is so cheap you 
can’t afford not to go broke.” Noth- 
ing truer was ever said, and no place 
is more fun to shop. Hong Kong is 
a free port in the fullest sense of the 
word. There are no currency restric- 
tions and no import duties worthy of 
mention. The goods of every nation 
compete solely on the basis of merit 
and price. And as Hong Kong’s prin- 
cipal source of income is trade, rather 
than manufacture, the variety dis- 
played in the shops is staggering. 
Watches, cameras, radios, record 
players, sweaters, pearls, luggage, 


shoes, yard goods of silk or wool — 
the list is as endless as the ingenuity 
of man, and at prices wholly unfa- 
miliar to the ordinary traveler. Amer- 
icans need be careful of only one 
thing; they will have to present a cer- 
tificate of origin by the Hong Kong 
government to U.S. customs on their 
return, to prove they are not import- 
ing a product of Rod China; but oth- 
erwise the lid— and the rubber band 
around the pocketbook— is off. 

On such nights as the Moon Festi- 
val, the fifteenth day of the Eighth 
Moon, when Chan-Or, the moon’s 
protegee, dances, and moon cakes 
are eaten in thanksgiving for a good 
harvest, Hong Kong becomes wholly 
Chinese. I had spent the day cruising 
Port Shelter, a large yet protected 
body of water near the eastern fringe 
of the colony, poking in and out of 
many little coves, all completely de- 
serted, and stopping to swim and 
explore at will. By air, we were never 
more than 10 miles from the city, yet 
we might w'ell have been in the far 
reaches of the Pacific. In the late aft- 
ernoon we had returned to Hong 
Kong, following a parade of fishing 
junks and sampans, and at sunset 
were off the section of the city called 
Sau Ki Wan when the firecrackers be- 
gan to pop. With my hosts, the Rich- 
ards, I stopped for a drink on the ve- 
randa of the yacht club, feeling al- 
most British, and quite proud of 
what “colonialism” had accomplished 
on this little island. Then I said good- 
by, and drove across the causeway 
into a different world. 

FIRE('R.\rKERS AND MAH-JONCG 

A Chinese friend had promised to 
show me something of her Hong 
Kong. First we strolled the streets 
of the Wanchai section, one of the 
most densely populated areas on 
earth. According to census, 99 9^ of 
the colony’s population is Chinese, 
and here almost no European influ- 
ence was visible. Crowds swept us 
into ever-narrowing lanes where ban- 
ners with elaborate characters hung 
overhead, as alien as the sounds and 
smells and sights below. Amid explod- 
ing firecrackers, children in groups 
carried paper lanterns, reminiscent 
of Halloween. Through open doors 
came the clatter of mah-jongg tiles. 
Everywhere was laughter and con- 
versation and vivacity, for Chinese 
among themselves are anything but 
the silent Orientals of Western con- 
cept. Yet curiously, in the unfamiliar 
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bustle, I felt completely at homo. 
Neither then nor any other time dur- 
ing my stay was there any sense of 
hostility in individuals or crowds or 
a feeling of danger when walking 
dark streets. 

Finally, we took a taxi to Aber- 
deen, where a fissure of water deep 
into the land gives perfect shelter for 
the fishing fleet and the largest sam- 
pan village in the colony. On this 
night of the Moon Festival it was a 
carnival of light, each sampan carry- 
ing at least one colored paper lantern. 
The three famous floating restaurants 
—the Sea Palace, Tai Pak and Yue 
Lee Tai— were ablaze from waterline 
to upper deck. 

Hong Kong is a city one tends to 
think of in superlatives, and this ap- 
plies to its cuisine as well. The Chinese 
school of cookery has always been ac- 
knowledged as one of the world’s 
great, and here it is still available to 
the Western palate in its traditional 
glory. In exile from the mainland, 
cooks representing ail the noted pro- 
vincial subdivisions of Chinese cuisine 
are congregated in Hong Kong. There 
are restaurants serving the specialties 
of Canton, Peking, Shanghai, Sze- 
chuen, Foochow and Swatow, mak- 
ing the colony one of the true gastro- 
nomic capitals of the world. 

The Aberdeen sea food restaurants, 
Cantonese in cuisine, from a distance 
look like Mississippi River steam- 
boats designed by a Byzantine archi- 
tect. They are jumbles of carved drag- 
ons and gilt, leaping fountains, col- 
ored paint, colored lights and reflect- 
ing mirror balls. The food is as good 
as the decor Is improbable. Along- 
side in open pens, dinner awaits the 
visitor in finny liveliness. We leaned 
against the rail of the lower deck and 
looked down into the harbor to make 
a selection. 

Under the brilliant floodlights, the 
pens were an aquarium. Some fish were 
familiar. There were grouper and 
snapper which might have been swim- 
ming in the well of a Bahamas smack, 
and hook-nosed parrotfish of green 
and blue and red, old Chinese prints 
come to life. There were small silver 
fish in schools, and lurking brown 
monsters shadowy in the depths. In 
separate floating baskets shrimp hung 
in dense clouds, while lobsters and 
crabs crawled the sides of other pens. 
As chosen, dinner was dipped up with 
a net and passed directly into the 
open kitchen, where cooks hovered 
over steaming kettles. 



Now the elbow grease is gone 
from boat care. With Nautolex 
vinyl on your decks, floors and 
cabi n tops occasional mopping 
keeps your boat shipshape 
and ready to go. You can apply 
Nautolex yourself. Just cut to 
measurement with scissors 
and apply with special adhe- 
sive. Nautolex comes in a 
variety of patterns and colors. 
Look for it at your nearest 
boat dealer or write us today! 


See Nautolex Decking, 
Flooring and Cabin 
Toppvig at the Chicago 
National Boat Show, 
Space 675-77 and on 
the boats of suck leading 
manufacturers as: 

Chris-CraH Carp. 
Higgins Inc. 

Owens Yacht Co., inc. 
Crosby Aeromarine Co., inc. 
Cresiiiner 
Cruisers, inc. 

Winner Mfg. Co., inc. 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

TEXTILEATHER DIVISION - TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


Eliminate seasonal sanding, painting, varnishing... add beauty with 

- 2 - 

5 s I amazing new dinyl surfacing material 

for decks, floors and cabin lops 

SUPPORTEOVINVL ■ MARINE FABRICS 
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POWER 

PERFORMANCE 
RELIABILITY 
FUEL ECONOMY 
ENGINEERING 
STYLING 
FEATURES 
SAFETY 
in SALES 


me/rcuffv 


■eafuring the World's IVIosf Powerful 
'amily Outboard. ..80 hp 



ee the 1960 
lercury line... 
to 80 hp...at 
lis sign of 
iendiy service. 


rite lor Free cofolog. 


19d0 KIEKHAEFER CORP., 

INO DU lAC, WISCONSIN 
n — "Inlroduclion lo Outboording" 

-page booklet by boating authority Bob 
ewsler. Write Kiekhaefer Corp., Dept. Sl-M. 







Step up to the jet age. Get behind 
the wheel of a Buehler Turbocraft. Put the throttle 
down to the floor. Feel the instant surge of jet power 
. . . the instant acceleration. Make 180-degree turns 
in the boat’s own length. Cruise full bore in as little 
as three inches of water , . . over logs, sand bars and 
floating debris. Throw the boat in reverse at the 
push of a button. 

Put yourself in this jet power picture. This is the 


boat that has no propeller — you’re driven by more 
than 750 pounds of jet thrust. This is the boat that 
has no rudder — you steer by deflecting the jet 
stream. This is the Turbocraft— the safest, most 
versatile motor boat afloat! 

Go jet this year. Plan on piloting your own 
jet-propelled Buehler Turbocraft. See your local 
Turbocraft dealer or write directly to Turbocraft 
today for complete information. 


BUrilLFJi 




TURBOCRAFT DIVISION • INDIANA GEAR WORKS. INC. • 3119 ROOSEVELT AVENUE 


Jet Safety— with no propeller and no rudder, the 
Buehler Turbocraft sets an entirely new standard 
of safely. There is nothing under the hull to be 
damaged or cause injury to swimmers and skiers. 




Jet Performance— instant acceleration, unparalleled 
maneuverability and the ability to plane in as little 
as three inchesof water give the Buehler Turbocraft 
performance unequalled by any conventional boat. 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIAN/^ 

Jet Power— the Buehler Turbocrafloperpfes on the 
same principle as jet aircraft. Water under high 
pressure is directed out the stern of the boat, pro- 
viding forward thrust similar to that of jet engines. 





SPORT FISHERMAN, the ruggcd 27-foot Owens Sea Skiff, has dual controls to flying 
bridge, two bunks, enclosed head and a lapslrake hull of mahogany. Price: ?6,395. 


Anchors Aweigh for W 
Million Admirals 

Pholographs by Ham Knopf 


T he rollicking postwar boating 
boom shows no signs of slackening. 
Since 1947, the first year of the bo- 
nanza, the number of recreational 
boats in use has nearly quadrupled. 
Nearly 40 million pleasure sailors 
took to the water in some 8 million 
boats last year and spent over $2 bil- 
lion. The figures would be even more 
staggering if enough clock facilities 
had been available. Some 500,000 
boatmen were on waiting ILsts for ma- 
rina berths, and more than a million 


people who applied for mooring space 
were turned away. The N ational Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers estimates that 2 million more 
boats would have been sold in 1958 if 
there had been enough moorings to go 
around. It is on this optimistic note 
that Chicago’s Boat Show will open 
on February 5. The boats on these 
pages were seen last month in New 
York and will be displayed, along 
with many more, at the International 
Amphitheatre through February 14. 

CONTINUED 



GUESS- 

LESS 

FISHING 

You'U land 'em like Ibis 
with the help of a Iloss 
"SPOHTSMAN" Depth 
Finder, Keeps your keel 
clear, too . . . it'Aerever you 
cruiee' SO- and 240-ftrangc9 
6 /ully-transistorized 
models — from $123.50 

ROSS 

LABORATORIES, INC. 

Se.ittlc. Washington 
See your Ross Dealer today! 


TOBOGGANS 
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Tlie liigh cost of "big” motors, coupled 
with their phenomciuil operating 
costs, can strain the best-balanced 

family budget. In most cases, their 
extra power won't improve your boat’s 
performance in proportion to 
the increased cost. _ 

ji/i nttfOUTBOAWlN S 

pergAn! 



The Golden Shark will plane a runabout 
at speeds to 42 inph . . . will pull up to 
three skiers easily. Yet, it runs an hour at 
full throttle on four gallons of fuel. Built-in 
fuel economizer lowers fuel consumption to 
three gallons per hour at cniising speeds. 
In fact, you can run a pair of Golden Sharks 
on the fuel a single “big” motor requires. 


The Golden Shark is priced at S6S5® 
including electric starter; 25 amp. gener- 
ator; direct battery ignition: thermostatic 
cooling and fuel economizer. 

•f.O.B. Fadoryi Less Propeller. 



Speed and Spray . . . 



aACK-To-BACK Seating, a folding cockpit 
table, arm rests and concealed control ca- 
bles are some of the features of the 16- 
foot Aluma Craft Tangier runabout. Boat 
can handle up to 80 hp. Price: $1,195. 



DO-IT-YOURSELF Sock Boat kits give 
the handy sailor a chance to build a fiber- 
glass boat. Dinghy can be done in a week- 
end, costs $125. Runabout {rear) takes 20 
hours over a four-day period. Co.st: $895. 



MULTI-PURPOSE Gla.sspar Marathon fiber- 
glass runabout is an ideal craft for wa- 
ter skiing (has ski tow hardware), fishing 
or pleasure cruising. An optional folding 
canvas top can be attached. Price: $895. 



Today's Best Boating Buy 

at th* Chicaga Boat Shew 


Grumman' BOATS, inc. 

4320 Sou'h Sirce’. Moromox. N.Y. 

“'ut alijjTU/iiun A 
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berglass 
sailboats by 

RAY GREENE 



PIONEER IN 10' VIXEN 

FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


RAY GREENE & CO. 

542 5. Byrne Road, Toledo 9, Ohio 
See of the Chicago Boat Show 
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Family and Fun.. . 





RACING SAILBOAT, swift 14-foot Flying 
Tern, is made in Holland for the Van 
Breams International Corp. Constructed 
of fiber-glass, the boat carries 120 square 
feet, of Dacron sail. Price complete: $1,105. 



FAMILY SLOOP, the 26-foot New Hori- 
zons, was designed by Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, built by Ray Greene & Co. Cabin 
ha.s ample four-berth layout with galley 
and a fully enclosed head. Price: $8,9.50. 

CONTINUED 



• Rakish, jaunty, streamlined . . . .smart as tomorrow’s sport cars, the 
new fiber glass and aluminum runabouts in the Yacht Club Fleet 
bring dashing appearance and flashing performance to Aluma Craft’s 
accepted fine quality. 

See these new beauties in the 1960 Hoat Selector which also shows the 
Cottage Fleet of family boats as well as the popular Fi.shing and Wilder- 
ness Fleets. Each model pictured and described with full specifications, 
capacities, recommended horsepower, to guide 
_ _ ___ _ _ your selection. Write for your free copy today. 

America’s Best Built Boats 


ALUMA CRAFT BOAT COMPANY 

1505 N. E. Central Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Gentlemen: without obligation send 
me free 1960 Boat Selector Catalog. 


Pocked wjf/i faeiual informof/oi 
heipfuf fo everyone interested ii 
booting. 
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SNOWSHOES 

Excellent exerciserl Find out ii 
you're a "Msine”. "Michigon". 
"Alaskan" or "Beer Paw" 

Write for free 
brochure. 


s 

N 
O 
c 

R 
A 

B THE SNOWMAN SNOW- 

SHOEING IS A SIGN OF FUN rjTA 

T fOR THE WHOIE FAMILY 

A Div. Ql Garland Manufatlurins Ce..^^^"Tl ^ 

5? Water Siteel. Saco, Maine 

SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

most ilexibit 
coolest on 
deck, 

court, campus. 

SPERRY ' ' 
TOP-SIDER 

Rubber Ave., Naugatuck, Ct. 






only %987 

Only |d7.50 per month 
Cabin sleeps two 
comfortably. Overall 17' 8" 
Trailer takes It anywhere 
Available with inboard 
motor 

HOUETTE 
MARKn 

British-built cruising sloop 

SILHOUEffE"MARiNE~LfDT 

150 Spring SI., N.Y. 12, N.Y. Dept. IS 
I'm inleresied; 25d enclosed. 
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Series E Bonds 

turn ^18^ into ^250^ 
fourteen months quicker 
than ever before 



Here are three ne'V reasons why today’s Saviiigs Bonds are 
the best ones in history: 

1. tVfry Homi bouaht since June I. 1959. earns 3%% inleresl 
irben held the full term. Series fc' liuiids iioir rnnlure in 7 
years. 9 inonlhs-^J'onrleen nionihs faster than ever before. 

2. Yoiir alder Iltnuls nmv earn more~an extra y 2 % from June 
1 on, until ntfilnrily. 

3. All Series K Unnils. old and iieii'. carry an aiilomalir exten- 

sion pririlefie noif. This means they'll autoinalirally keep 
fdriihi#; iri<<»r«?s( far 10 years beyond rnalurily. 

Plan to start saving with U.S. Savings Bonds— they’re the 
best ever. 

YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY 

with U.S. Savings Bonds 

The U.S. noLernment does not pay for this adivrli.sinu. The Treasury Oeparlmenl 
thanks The Advertising Council and this magazine for Ihcir patriotic donation. 



Compact Cruisers 



SPACIOUS CABIN of the Shepherd 25-foot 
Hying bridge eruiser has sleeping quarters 
for four fheadroom; fi feet 2 inchest, gal- 
ley and head. Construction of boat is of 
.solid mahogany planking. Price: $9,630. 



OVERNIGHT CRUISING facilities are pro- 
vided in the Flying Finn 21 Seafin by an 
optional dinette and bunk arrangement 
in the roomy cockpit. Skiff utiHze.s full 
wooden lapstrake design. Price: $1,785. 



CABIN CRUISER with an outboard motor 
capacity of 150 hp and potential speed up 
to 40 mph, is the 19-foot MFG Seaway. 
Thefiber-glas.s craft has two hunks, galley 
with sink and marine head. Price: $1 ,7.50. 


ll.l.ir.STllAlEP h'vhrunni <. J.9C0 
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AN INTRICATE MAZE of islands and waterways in the shadow of to smugglers. Territorial waters (outlined in blue) extend from 
mainland China, the Crown Colony of Ilong Kong offers end- the original colony of Hong Kong Island beyond Kowloon and 
less cruising possibilities to yachtsmen, matchless opportunities up the peninsula of the New Territories to Red China itself. 


As a first course we had prawns 
boiled and served in the shell, pink 
and delicate. They are usually eaten 
plain, but for my benefit my hostess 
crushed slivers of ginger into soy sauce 
as a dip. Next came lobster with black 
bean sauce, faintly garlicky, a revela- 
tion in taste and texture; then steam- 
fried grouper with green vegetables 
(chow choy-yuen ■pan-km); and final- 
ly pigeon roasted in lemon sauce. 

This meal lingers in memory; and 
so, too, does jing du kao is, or roast 
Peking duck, probably the ultimate 
delicacy among Chinese foods, which 
I had on another occasion. It is ex- 
pensive, listing on the menu of the 
Winner Palace restaurant at HK $40 
but it is worth every HK dollar of 
it. Only the skin is served, backed by 
the thinnest sliver of meat. The duck 
is accompanied by wheat pancakes, 
tiny onion sprigs and a conserve re- 
sembling plum jam in color and tex- 
ture. The Chinese system of eating is 


to put a pancake on the plate, add 
with chopsticks a piece of duck from 
the platter in the center, top with a 
sprig of onion and dab on a bit of con- 
serve. The whole is then folded and 
eaten with the fingers, so no juice can 
escape. Ahl the celestial bells that 
ring! Before such a regal dish one may 
have braised superior shark’s fin soup, 
made of the whole fin, which cooks 
into a gelatinous texture of indescrib- 
ably subtle flavor, or perhaps shark’s 
fin with shredded chicken, somewhat 
less expensive; then shrimp and peas, 
and bamboo shoots and seaweed. It 
is a dinner for a king— or perhaps I 
should say mandarin. 

A CENTER OF INTRIGUE 

Hong Kong, despite a wondrously 
efficient police force and harbor patrol 
system, remains a center of intrigue 
as well as clandestine trade. No longer 
able to serve as entrepot for the great 
land mass behind, merchants flourish 


by their industry and skill as traders. 
Gold can be openly bought and sold, 
and smuggling is acknowledged to 
flourish. Narcotics are transported by 
every conceivable means: baskets 
with double bottoms, in pellets un- 
der the wings of fowl, even inside 
melons, carefully resealed. Watches 
are in such tremendous supply that a 
secondary Kowloon industry is kept 
busy just making beautifully hand- 
crafted suitcases with secret compart- 
ments to be packed with watches for 
the homeward voyage. Perhaps one 
of the greatest recent feats of smug- 
gling was the transportation of an 
entire railway locomotive, bit by bit, 
to Canton aboard junks. 

Nor is piracy wholly forgotten. The 
daily ferries to Macao still have wire 
barriers to prevent a sudden rush for 
the bridge. Not long ago piracy was 
even attempted in the air. A plot to 
capture a wealthy Chinese for ransom 
conlinued 
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HONG KONG continued 

failed when the pilot on a local flight 
refused to relinquish command. He 
died resisting, and his body jammed 
the controls. The plane crashed, kill- 
ing everyone aboard except one pirate, 
who confessed. 

Yet the miracle is that there is not 
more lawlessness with so many peo- 
ple uprooted, in desperate circum- 
stances, and politically divided. The 
population of the colony was 600,000 
at the end of the Japanese occupation 
in 1945. Today, due principally to the 
flood of refugees from Red China, the 
count has gone to more than 2 ^ j mil- 
lion. Up to 1,000 refugees a month 
still cross the border. In addition, the 
birth rate is high, as in all Asian coun- 
tries, accounting for a further net in- 
crease of 80,000 per year. The govern- 
ment has accommodated by public 
housing alone some 300,000 refugees, 
but there still remain an unassim- 
ilated 300,000 without permanent 
homes, While there is unquestionably 
squalor and misery in some sections, 
the great majority obviously prefer 
it to Communist rule. 

Even the stopover visitor can get 
an intimate view of Chinese life by a 
visit to Causeway Bay. At the foot 
of Yee Wo Street (where the expedi- 
tion can begin or end on the sublime 
note of duck at the Peking Restau- 


rant), there is a quay. At this quay 
are clu.stered sampans awaiting hire, 
gay little craft with hanging lanterns 
and deep cushions. Some are decorat- 
ed with polished brass rods, mirrors 
and old prints, true museum pieces. 
As you come down the steps, the sam- 
pan “girls” will smile and chatter in- 
vitations to come aboard. Sampans 
for hire are crewed by women, usually 
a mother or grandmother aft on the 
sculling oar, and a small girl forward 
at the bow oar. 

A WHOI.I.Y ORdiNTAL WORLD 

Y ou board, and settle into the cush- 
ion.s. If you desire, a tiny table will 
be unfolded and placed across your 
knees. Slowly you glide into a world 
that is wholly Oriental. In the eve- 
nings Chinese come to Causeway Bay 
to relax. As naturally as people in 
other countries might go out in au- 
tomobiles, here they hire sampans. 
Whole families dine tied alongside 
kitchen sampans. Groups of men rat- 
tle mah-jongg tiles while the sampan 
girls doze on their oars. Couples glide 
by, holding hands, the girls in high- 
collared Cheung Sam dresses, slit at 
the sides. You call and motion, and 
passing sampans will stop to deliver 
hot tea or iced beer, 

You can signal a group of musi- 
cians, who will play and sing un- 
til you raise your hand in dismissal. 


And away from the dock you will 
find the village afloat, tiny craft 
housing all the needs and aspira- 
tions and vices of man; and still be- 
yond, near the causeway leading to 
the Royal Hong Kong Yacht Club, 
the moored yachts, and the sampans 
of the boat-boys. Those who believe 
there is nothing more romantic than 
seeing Venice by gondola should re- 
serve opinion until they have ghosted 
through Hong Kong waters by sam- 
pan, especially on a night when the 
moon is high. 

The best months to visit Hong 
Kong are from October through May. 
Then the monsoon blows, bringing 
clear skies and cooler weather. It 
is during this season that races are 
held by the Royal Hong Kong Yacht 
Club and the Junk Club. The for- 
mer conducts triangular events for 
smaller classes almost every weekend 
from November to May, with scat- 
tered longer races for the larger di- 
vision. By a great deal of juggling 
of courses and markers in the re- 
stricted waters, an overnight race of 
100 miles is achieved, threading in 
and out of channels from the club- 
house on the harbor to Mirs Bay, 
rounding Hong Kong Island, and fin- 
ishing off the clubhouse again. This 
course not only is as sporty as a 
steeplechase, with numerous islands 
as hurdles, but introduces the' nav- 
igational problem of staying within 
friendly waters. An error in pilot- 
age could become an international 
incident rather than a competitive 
blooper. 

The junk enthusiasts have no such 
worries. They claim to go neither fast 
nor far, although one little vessel 
which I sailed showed a surprising 
turn of speed in smooth water, even 
to windward. The race is less the 
thing than the harbor and victory cel- 
ebration— no matter whose— at the 
finish. There is much good-natured 
argument among the l-o active junk 
skippers, but in the big annual race 
they work. Then they talk about it 
the rest of the year, while cruising. 
“If you do all the things there are to 
do in Hong Kong,” reflected Fran 
Dominis, a guiding spirit of the Junk 
Club, “there isn’t enough time ever 
to go all the places on the chart. 
You look through glasses and think, 
T must stop there next time,’ so 
you never catch up. There isn’t any 
other place like Hong Kong. This 
is the life.” And it is, unique and 
wonderful. end 



SAMPANS. Hong Kong's water taxis, use women “drivers.” Here a wnry grandmother 
sculls toward the Sea Palace restaurant as her granddaughter doze.s on steering oar. 
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SANITY IN SPORTS REPORTING 

Sirs: 

Refreshing indeed were ihe remarks 
of Mr. Leighton Iloush, as reported in 
Events & Discoveries (Jan. 25), pertain- 
ing to “newspaper leadership toward san- 
ity in dealing , . . with all sports.” 

That this should come from a member 
of the spnrtswriting fraternity is even 
more invigorating, since the transition in 
recent years from able journalistic cham- 
pions of sports to the current crop of edi- 
torializing demoralizers must result in 
public disdain for most Ihing.s athletic. 
That the public continues to support 
sports events in spite of the efforts of the 
new.spapers’ professional mudslingers is a 
fine tribute to its love for competition and 
loyalty to favorite teams and players. 

The need for "critical self-appraisal” to 
-which Mr. Housh refers ha-s not necessarily 
evolved of itself it has been created by 
so-called .sports reporters who for some 
reason have become dedicated to tearing 
down any ideals which may have existed 
regarding athletes and sporting events. 
They seem to re.sent any admiration of 
hero worship and seek to dispel any no- 
tions of honor or fair play. 

Not that the public has any false illu- 
sions about prufe.ssional sports, nor delu- 
sions of grandeur as to some of the mo- 
tives behind many promotions, but for 
Lord’.s sake let us form our own opinions 
at least on the sporting .scene. We've had 
to .submit to written barrages as to poli- 
tics, finances, world affairs, national econ- 
omy; and in recent years Ann Landers 
has even stepped in to solve our own per- 
sonal problems. So please, let's have a re- 
turn to sports reporliytg—w\ih even a lit- 
tle -schmaltz from time to time to glamor- 
ize -somebody rather than pulverize him. 

J.ACK E. SlEG 

Alma, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to I>eighton Housh of 
the Dea Moines Kegisler and Tribime for 
his speech to sportswriters on the sad state 
of our moral climate. Mr. Housh raises 
the age-old question of the extent of the 
press’s responsibility for creating this cli- 
mate and imputes to the press a capacity 
for leading the public to higher and drier 
ground in all things moral and jxist. 

It is sensible of Mr. Housh to as.sume 
hi-s profession's share of the blame, but I 
cannot help btit feel the press [like radio 
and television) tends to give the public 
what it wants. He states quite correctly 
that we need “more people who know 
right from wrong, who are not afraid to 
dig out the facts in unsavory cases and 
write the story. . . . Such people will not 
be popular, but they will be respected.” 


If they are not popular, though, T fear 
their columns may be dropped, just as 
many high-quality TV shows are dropped 
for low ratings. There is no .single or pat 
solution, and we need to attack the prob- 
lem on many fronts if maturity is to 
be achieved and virtue respected in the 
sports world and elsewhere. 

George Werntz Jr. 

Gladstone, N.J. 


DON'T MAKE FOOLS OF ANIMALS 

Sirs: 

I want to thank you for your excellent 
and courageous article on the Tennessee 
Walking Horse {The Torture Musi End, 
SI, Jan. 11 ). 

I have loved horses all my life, all 
horses, from ponies to plow horses. I’m 
not an impractical sentimentalist who 
think.s horse.s should be kept under glass 
and not made to do anything contrary to 
their wishes. I like best the “using” 
horses, and enjoy polo, rodeo, racing, all 
good honest work appropriate to the 
horse’s ability and handling. 

This is where so many show people fail. 
They do not have the ability or patience, 
nor will they take the time to properly 
school a horse, .so they resort to all sorts 
of mechanical devices and customs to 
make up for their own lack of skill. Some 
examples are the long foot and weights, 
cut tails, ginger, brutal bits, dope for stim- 
ulation, dope to quiet them, blocking and 
false tails. Horses and horse lovers have 
put up with a lot of revolting non-sense 
for a long time. This W'alking Horse abuse 
is downright brutality, and I sincerely be- 
lieve 90% of the spectators would walk 
out if they knew what was going on. 

T love horses but like horse shows less 
and less, because I do not like to .see peo- 
ple making fools out of horses, with their 
"broken” tails, exaggerated gaits and car- 
riage, sequins on their hoofs and so on, 
The Walking Horse in action is almost 
repulsive-looking, more like a giraffe than 
a horse, with his crouching quarters and 
ridiculously long stride. They have cer- 
tainly made a mess of the "world’s great- 
est pleasure horse." As shown in the ring 
he’s absolutely no pleasure to ride and 
I’m sure despises being ridden. 

1 have five extra copies of your article 
and am sending marked copie.s to the hu- 
mane societies to which 1 belong. I have 
talked to .several committee members of 
the Cincinnati Charity Horse Show and 
took the magazine to the last meeting of 
our .small county humane society. Our 
agent says he has the legal authority to 
slop any such abuse and last summer 
made himself quite unpopular with cer- 
tain exhibitors at some little local shows, 
by forcing them to remove abusive spurs. 


These are small shows, chiefly “western” 
(what a misnomer Ikal is!), but if he can 
do it there, why can’t SPCA bodies do 
it elsewhere? 

There are a lot of people on your and 
the horses’ side. As so frequently happens, 
the wrong people are in the saddle. 

Caroline M. Bell 

Milford, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Cheers for your Tennessee Walking 
Horse story are echoing in every mail that 
has arrived at this office this week. 

Your story has been a most pleasant 
surprise to humanitarians, and Alice Hig- 
gins is to be commended for her stand. 
Ironically, one never reads of a horse mag- 
azine attempting to correct cruelties to 
horses, and I have yet to see a cattle mag- 
azine write on the horrors of transporta- 
tion and slaughter of cattle! 

Popular Dogs is the one dog magazine 
in the country that warns dog breeders 
on the evils of overbreeding, on the prac- 
tice of cropping and docking. I am not a 
crusader- not in any way: I just cannot 
bear to see indifference toward unneces- 
sary cruelty. 

Alice Wagner 
Editor 
Popular Dogs 

Philadelphia 

• See page 62 for a report on some 
dog show practices.— ED. 

CONSIDER THE NOBLE SETTER 

Sirs: 

I read with interest a letter (19TH 
Hole, Jan. 18) concerning your Nov. 9 
Events & Discoveries report on a .state 
dog for Pennsylvania. 

I have no particular objection to the 
great Dane as such. However, if the leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, or any other 
state, in its wisdom, deems it necessary 
to have an official dog, I strongly feel 
that it should designate one whose char- 
acteristics are similar to and consistent 
with the characteristics of the state for 
which it is named. 

Pennsylvania prides itself upon having 
some of the finest fishing, hunting and 
recreational areas of any state in the 
country. There are good facilities avail- 
able throughout the state, even close to 
metropolitan areas. 

In addition, the official tree is the hem- 
lock, the official bird is the grouse, and 
the official flower is the laurel. T can think 
of nothing more out of character than 
the great Dune lumbering through the 
hemlock and the laurel, disrupting the 
peace and quiet of the valleys and the 
CDnlinwid 
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hillsides and driving ihe grouse to the 
verge of a mental breakdown. 

If it is necessary to have an official dog 
(with which I have no particular quar- 
rel), why -should it not be the noble Eng- 
lish setter, who considers and looks upon 
the hemlock, the laurel and the grouse 
with that appreciation and understand- 
ing which he has acquired over the cen- 
turies from personal experience? 

Henry M. Hipple 

Lock Haven, Pa. 

L.A. CAN BEAT N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I am referring to Richard L. Frey’s let- 
ter in 19th Hoi-E of January 25. 

While Mr. Frey’.s authority and knowl- 
edge, as publicity director of the Amer- 
ican Contract Bridge League, as nation- 
ally syndicated columnist and as alltime 
great player, is unquestioned, let me 
point out that Los Angeles today can 
boast of at least as fine an array of great 
players as New York City. 

At the recently concluded Winter Na- 
tionals, Los Angeles players won more 
titles than the rest of the country com- 
bined. Mathe, Taylor, Schleifer, Hanna 
were all invited to represent the U.S. at 
Turin’s Bridge Olympiad, while ex-New 
Yorker Rubin qualified for that distinc- 
tion last summer. For the past two years 
my team, consisting of Ollie Adams, Ed 
Kantar and Marshall Miles, having won 
the All-Western Knockout Team title 
twice in a row, has consistently beaten 
most of the finest teams in the country, 
including New Yorkers Crawford, Stone, 
Becker, Rapee, Stayraan, Fishbein, et al. 

While certainly not implying that New 
York bridge players are second-rate, 
please note that we in Los Angeles ceriain- 
Ij' dispute their claim of being 7>imero 
WHO. We’d be happy to field a six-man 
team to meet their best, anywhere, any- 
time, and let the better team win. 

Iv.vN E. Erdos 

Los Angeles 

SMOKE AND ICE IN RUSSIA] 

Sirs; 

Jerry Cooke's “A Place in the S?oi” (SI, 
Jan. 25) is photographic journalism at its 
best. Some questions it brings to mind 
are: Do Russian workers smoke? At what 
time of the year and at what actual tem- 
perature wa.s the picture taken? 

J.\MBs B. Ellsworth 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

• Although none of the Russians in 
Cooke’s picture (which he took in 
February with the temperature 
around 25'’ P.) were smoking at the 
time, on the whole Russians smoke 
as much as Americans. — ED. 

Sins: 

The schoolboy “hockey” at Sokolniki 
pictured on your January 25 cover is bet- 
ter known as bandy in the Soviet Union, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway . . . and South 
Carolina. 

It is generally played on a soccer-size 
field with 11 men composing each team. 
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Please note the hooked club, round ball, 
enlarged goal, one-arm swing and low 
boards, all characteristic of bandy. 

Weiler R. Hurren 

Columbia, S.C. 

• Bandy Player Hurren is right.— ED. 

A PROTOZOOLOCIST SAMPLES ‘CEVICHE' 

Sirs; 

Having enjoyed cevicht: in Panama, 
I was delighted to find it described in 
Sports Illustrated (Food, Jan. 25). As 
a parasitologist, however, I feel impelled 
to point out a hazard like this one. 

Some fresh-water fish contain infective 
larvae of the fish tapeworm, a parasite 
which may attain a length of over 30 feet 
in the human intestine and occasionally 
causes pernicious anemia. These larvae 
are destroyed by cooking or freezing but 
would probably survive the .short mari- 
nating process used in making cevicke. 
They have, in fact, produced infection in 
hou.sewives tasting geftilite fish during 
preparation. Several kinds of fish from 
the Great Lakes region and Canada hav’e 
been found to be infected, including 
northern pike, walleyes and yellow perch. 

In Mexico and Central America ceviche 
is made from marine fish. There is good 
reason to believe that any marine fish ob- 
tainable in the U.S. would be safe. I can 
recommend cevicke enthusiastically, but 
only salt-water fish should bo u.sed. 

Richard J. Porter 
Professor of Protozoology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I’ll bet the price of a bottle of salsa pi- 
conlc sauce that Don. Francisco de la Ma- 
corra’s yacht Paisano (Food, Jan. 25) is 
a schooner, not a ketch. 

We’ll enjoy the sauce. 

Arthur S. Johnson 

Greenville, 111. 

• The Paisano is a ketch. Pass the 
bottle. — ED. 

PUN AT NIGHTj 

Sirs: 

Regarding Pablo Picasso’s Nirjht Fish- 
ing al Antibes (SPORT IN ART, Jan. 11) 
— that’s “tense excitement”? 

Diana L. Smith 

Arlington, Va. 

MORE ON YOGA 

Sirs: 

Your article Yoga Comes West (SI, .Ian. 
25) interested me greatly. I would appre- 
ciate it if you could recommend a basic, 
informative book on the subject. I have 
neither the time nor the money to hire a 
guru, yet I would like to learn whatever 
is possible by reading about yoga. 

Douglas M. Stuart 

Bronxville, N.Y. 

• Author Joe David Brown, who 
wrote that “yoga is the most intoxi- 
cating, the most startlingly effective 
and, unless precautions are taken, the 
most dangerous system of physical 
and mental training,” warns readers 
that “yoga is not a do-it-yourself 


hobby.” But those interested in a few 
evenings’ reading might want to try: 
Vogo for Americans by Indra Devi 
(Prentice-Hall); Yoga for Today by 
Clare Spring and Madeleine Goss 
(Holt); Yoga and Self-Culture by Sri 
Deva Ram Sukul (Yoga Institute of 
America) ; Yoga and Long Life by Y ogi 
Gupta (Dodd, Mead): The Yoga Sys- 
tem of Health and Relief from Tension 
by Yogi Vithaldas (Crown) ; and Prac- 
tical Yoga, Ancient and Modern by 
Ernest E. Wood (Dutton).— ED. 

EARLY VOTE 

Sirs: 

Although we have 11 months of I960 
ahead of us, I would like to nominate John 
Thomas, the young high jumper from 
Boston University, for Sportsman of the 
Year 1960. The story of his near-tragic 
elevator accident in 1959 is well known, 
and his remarkable high-jumping feats 
prior to that are even better known. 

At the Knights of Columbus game-s in 
Boston, competing for the first time since 
his accident, he cleared 7 feet and barely 
missed a new world’s record of ^ feet 
2 inches. Should this boy go on to set a 
new world’s record in 1960 and capture 
Olympic honors in Rome, I believe he 
would truly be the Sportsman of 1960. 

J. Kimball Whitney 

Minneapolis 

• See page 59.— ED. 

WORLD BOXING ASSOCIATION 

Sirs : ^ 

The draft constitution for a world pro- 
fessional boxing association (SI, Jan. 4) 
misses the boat in that its text has con- 
structed A house without providing a 
foundation. It is a wrongful delegation of 
authority for official bodies to give carte 
blanche powers to a council. Article TV 
(1) does just that. 

It is hornbook drafting that standards 
which are to govern an organization, par- 
ticularly a world organization, be set out 
in the basic instrument iUself. Certainly, 
in its present form, the council proposed 
in the draft, with its unlimited power, 
could write in many provisions which may 
later prove unacceptable to boxing com- 
missions and associations. It would seem 
wiser to call a preliminary meeting or con- 
vention (probably at the invitation of 
the National Boxing Association), with 
delegates from the various associations 
and countries concerned, to draft a .set of 
specific standards and conditions as well 
as a constitution which can thereafter be 
sent to the participating organizations 
for ratification. Once the constitution is 
adopted, the council, using the standards 
as guides and working within them, may 
promulgate proper regulations for the ad- 
ministration and control of boxing. 

C. F. Brickfield 

Washington, D.C. 

• Article IV (1) reads; “[The Coun- 
cil) shall after due consideration 
adopt principles and standards to 
govern professional boxing, with the 
objective of assuring fair and open 
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competition for the championship 
and eliminating restrictive practices 
and tie-in arrangements.” A meeting 
of boxing commissions would of 
course be necessary to consider the 
standards by which the Council 
would be guided. — ED. 

BRIDGE: ENDURANCE RECORD 

Sirs: 

Three students from the University of 
Colorado and one from the University 
of Denver wish to challenge the current 
record for consecutive hours and hands of 
bridge (all bidding Goren, of course). 

However, we have encountered several 
difficulties. First, what is the record? Sec- 
ond, under what circumstances must the 
game be played in order to be recognized 
as a champion.ship event? Third, do we 
need NCAA sanction, and if so, are we 
allotted only $8 a day each for playing 
expenses? 

Gerald M. Frumess Jr. 

Denver 

• The most recent “record,” which 
was published in The Bulletin of the 
American Contract Bridge League 
without eliciting claims of higher fig- 
ures, is 72 hours 45 minutes of non- 
stop play, completing 61.‘i hands, by 
four undergraduates at Cambridge 
University in England. 

At present, the only national bridge 
championship event for college stu- 
dents is the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship, in which “par" hands are 
played simultaneously on hundreds 
of campuses and the results are scored 
by mail.— ED. 

U.S. JUMPERS IN BULGARIA 

Sirs: 

In your January 4 report on leading 
American sportsmen I was very disap- 
pointed to find no mention of an Ameri- 
can sportsman who went behind the Iron 
Curtain and won second place in an inter- 
national competition. He is Loy Brydon, 
and the competition was the Adriatic 
Parachuting Cup meet, held in August 
1959 in Tivat, Yugo.slavia. 

Although few in number, people like 
myself see in Brydon’s outstanding per- 
formance a small but po.sitive wedge in 
the Russian domination of this sport. 

At the present time, the best .sport para- 
chutists in the United States are busy pre- 
paring for the U.S. team tryouts to be 
held here at Fort Bragg in April of 1960. I 
feel that the American public should be 
made aware that when the world cham- 
pionship meet i.s held in Bulgaria next 
summer there wdll be a team wearing the 
colors of the United States on their uni- 
forms. This team will be the best of ap- 
proximately 50 sport parachutists who 
have expended tremendous amounts of 
elfort, time and money for a chance to 
represent their country in a sport that is 
very popular in Europe but receives only 
a small token of public interest here. 

Clinton C. Smith 

Fort Bragg, N.C. 
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LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 




NO TIME FOR. 



A BIG CIGAR?... 

JUST TIME FOR A TREND 



JAMES PARKER 

'All eyes on Marblehead 


MILD LITTLE CIGAR | 



Nothing smooths rough going as fast 
as a Trend Little Cigar. They’re long 
enough for complete satisfaction . . . 
short enough to enjoy anytime. 100% 
cigar tobaccos clear through, includ- 
ing all tobacco, Trend-Air Conditioned 
wrapper. And you need not inhale to 
enjoy them! Mild .. .try a pack today. 

NOW ... TREND-AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR ^1AXIMUIVI MILDNESS . . . 

Scientifically placed, microscopic air- 
inlets "breathe” ju.sL the right amount 
of cool air into the smoke stream to give 
you the mildest, freshest smoke you’ve 
ever tasted in a cigar. 

STEPHANO BROTHERS (Cigor Division) Phila. 7, Po. 


PIONEER IN MODERN CIGARS 


James Parker is a well-connected Bos- 
ton real-estate man who raises Irish 
setters, andskippersthe 37-foot auxil- 
iary ketch Plalina out of Marblehead. 
Because he is also a man of considera- 
ble patience and energy, and gener- 
ous with bis time, he has spent much 
of his life in the show ring judging 
dogs and on committee boats super- 
vising sailboat races. Now Parker’s 
steadfast devotion to boats and dogs 
has brought him an unusual distinc- 
tion. As the president of the Eastern 
Dog Club he has just staged a highly 


successful renewal of its annual show 
in Boston, And as the Just-elected 
commodore of Marblehead’s Eastern 
Yacht Club, one of the most active 
and prestigious yachting bodies in the 
country, he is currently planning the 
final trials, to be held olT Marble- 
head this summer, to determine who 
will represent the U.S. in the Olym- 
pics. Skippers from all over the coun- 
try will converge there to sail their 
5.0-meter and F'inn Monotype class 
boats. “All eyes will be on Marble- 
head,” says Parker. “It will be fun.” 


Pat on the Back 
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Sky divin" is Amc-rica's m-wfsc and ini>si excit- 
ing sport. But for most of us the dirill of driving 
a daring new De Soto is excitement enough. 

Dc Soto’s terrific new Ram Charge* engine 
gives you the kind of acceleration that sends a 
pleasant tingle right through you. Vet .so posi- 
tive is your control, so sure the steering, so 


powerful the brakes — that you can have your 
thrill — and safety, too. 

And you'll drive in greater quiet and com- 
fort than you’ve ever known before. The I960 
Dc Soto’s Unilxjdy construction hasn’t got a 
rattle in it. For comfort, quality — and excite- 
ment — see the new De Soto. *Ufiiioiuil 


Nothing says quality like the ’60 De Soto 


PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 




' TAVERN’ TIME . . . evening ciiill— glowing hearth 


•'TAVERN BOND" 

for rich, full-bodied goodness — 

100 Proof Bottled-in-Bond. 

"TAVERN 86" 

same fine flavor as the Bond — 

lighter, milder, 86 proof. 



—the joy of reunion 
with America’s veiy best 
Premium Bourbon 

OEl) 

KENTUCKY 

TAN’ERN 

AGED SEVEN FULL YEARS 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
GIENHORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
■'Where Perfection ol Producl Is Trarfilion" 

LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY. © 1960 


